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ABSTRACT 

This case study describes and interprets the process 
through which State-level policy decisions are made for the public 
schools of Florida, and focuses on the people, agencies, and 
processes involved in the policymaking. After brief treatments of the 
socioeconomic environment and the political culture within which 
education takes place, the document considers the specific 
policymaking institutions (the commissioner of education, the 
governor, the legislature, the State department of education, and 
special interest groups) and their relationships, with emphasis on 
the structure and the process of the educational governance system. 
Major decisions previously made in the policy areas of school 
finance, desegregation, educational planning, and certification are 
described as actual examples of how educational policy decisions are 
made. A summary and an interpretation offer some concluding 
observations on Florida's educational governance system. Two 
appendixes contain summarizations of the Florida Education Finance 
Act of 1973 and the Teacher Education Center Act of 1973. (Pages 33, 
36, and 48 may reproduce poorly.) (Author/DN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



"Go West" was the advice given to Americans seeking fame, fortune, 
relaxation, or retirement in the first part of the 20th Century. Since 
19^0. that advice has slightly altered, "Go west, or south to Florida." 
Florida is the Horatio Alger success story of the States in the mid-20th 
Century. The change that has taken place in Florida has significantly 
affected the institutions in the state, including education. This study 
focuses on the people, agencies, and processes involved in state level 
educational policy making in Florida and is organized into four general 
sections. The first section describes the background context - socio- 
economic factors and political culture trends - in which the educational 
policy making system operates. The second section describes the policy 
making institutions - the commi ss Joner of education, the governor, the 
legislature, the state department of education, etc. - and their relationships. 
This section emphasizes the structure and the process of the educational 
governance system. Major decisions in four policy areas - school finance, 
desegregation, educational planning, and certification - are described in 
the third section as actual examples of how educational policy decisions 
are made. A suntk^ary and interpretation section offers some concluding 
observations on Florida's educational governance system. 

BACKGROUND CONTEXT 

Socioeconomic Factors 

Since the early 1900s, Florida's population has increased dramatically 
by absolute numbers and by per cent. Table 1 depicts Florida's population 
increase by absolute numbers and by per cent. In 1920, Florida ranked 32nd 
in the nation in population, but by 1970 Florida's population had increased 
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by 5«8 million people and Florida ranked 9th in the country in population. 

TABLE I 

FLORIDA'S POPULATION INCREASE: 1920-1970 



Increase in Absolute Per Ceni: Increase 
Numbers Over Previous Over Previous 

Year Population Decade Decade 

1970 6,789,Mf3 1,837,883 37% 
I960 4,951,560 2,180,255 78% 
1950 2,771.305 873,891 ^% 
19^0 1 ,897.^14 429,203 29% 
1930 1,U68,211 499,741 51% 
1920 968,470 2?5,851 28% 



SOURCE: Selected from 1950, I96O, and 1970 Censuses of the Population, Bureau 
of the Census. 

Florida's population growth during this time period was much greater than 
the population increases of the United States average and other South- 
eastern states. Table 2 compares the rate of population increase for Florida, 
the Southeast, and the United States for the last three decades with the 1920- 
1970 period combined. 

While the rate of increase may lessen, the absolute number of people 
moving to Florida will continue to increase. The University of Florida's 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research^ projects that by I98O, 8.7 million 
people will live in Florida, a percentage increase of 27*6 per cent over 1970, 
but an increase of nearly 2 million people in absolute numbers. 

Undoubtedly, there are many reasons which accounted for Florida's pop- 
ulation increase. Neal Peirce cited five reasons including the increasing 
number of retirees moving to Florida, increased tourism, permanent military 
installations, the space program, increased manufacturing and the citrus 
industry. 

Why this phenomenal boom? A big part of the answer can be traced 
to Americans' increased longevity and the affluence that lets them buy 
a retirement bungalow or apartnoent under the warm Florida sun... The re- 
tirees, of course, are only one part of the Florida boom. Tourism has 
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SOURCE: Annie Mary HartsfieJd and Elston E. Roady, Florida Votes 
1920-1970. (Tallahassee: The Institute for Social 
Research The Florida State University, 1972), Figure 1, 
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oeen growing by leaps and bounds, and in a recent year, 22.5 million 
visitors were counted, spending a tidy $6.2 billion. There are bfg, 
permanent military installations at Pensacola, Key West, Jacksonville, 
and many spots in the interior, the Space Center at Caps Kennedy has 
brought billions of dollars into Florida^ manufacturing has made great 
strides, and a third of the world*s entire citrus production still comes 
from Florida orchards.^ 

The population increase affected age, race, and distribution character- 
istics of Florida's total population. Census figures showed that the median 
age of the 1970 Floridian was 32.3 years, and that Florida had a larger per 
cent of senior citizens than any state in the union. Of Florida's total 
population, IU.5 per cent (990,000 peopJe) were in the 65 years and older 
bracket while the U. S. average was only 9.9 per cent. Some large urban 
counties, Pinellas (29.5%), Sarasota (28.6%), and Volusia (22.3%) - were known 
for their high percentage of retirees, but smaller rural counties - Pasca 
(3.6%), Manatee (30.2%), Charlotte (35.1%), and Citrus (26%) - also had a 
large percentage of elderly citizens.^ In 1970, 44% of Florida's 67 
counties had at least 10% of the county's population in the 65 and over age 
bracket. So, while many retirees gravitated to popular but maturing re- 
tirement centers like St. Petersburg and Sarasota, other retirees located 
in less populated areas thereby spreading the population boom to rural 
counties. 

While some rural counties have recently experienced a high percentage 
of in-migration, the large urban counties house the vast majority of Floridians. 
In 1972, Florida's populat ion was unevenly dfstribut.id over its 6/ counties 
as 80.5 per cent of the people lived in urban areas. According to a 1972 
study ordered by the legislature, Florida's II largest counties contained 

73 per cent (over 5.1 million people) of the state's population and 70 per cent 

k 

(948,000) of the state's school -aged children. 

Regardless of their age or where they lived, people who moved to Florida 
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were usually white. By per cent, Florida's minority population has de- 
creased as the total population has increased since 1920 as shown in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

ABSOLUTE AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY RACE: 1920-1970 



Year 


Total Population 


Whi te 


Black 


Other 




N= i 00% 


U 


% 


M 


% 




% 


1970 


6,789.443 


5,719,343 


84.2% 


1 ,070,100 


15.3% 


28,449 


.4% 


I960 


4,951,560 


4,063,881 


82.1% 


887,679 


17.8% 


7,493 


.2% 


1950 


2,771,305 


2,166,051 


78.2% 


880,186 


21.8% 


2,153 


.1% 


1940 


1 ,897,414 


1,381,986 


72.8% 


514,198 


27. 1% 


1,230 


.1% 


1930 


1 ,468,21 1 


1 ,035,390 


70.5% 


431 ,828 


29.4% 


993 


.1% 


1920 


968.470 


638.153 


65.9% 


329.487 


34.0% 


830 


.1% 


SOURCE 


; Selected from 1950-1960, 


and 1970 Censuses 


of the 


Popul at ion , 


Bureau 



of the Census. 



Florida is a much more affluent state now than it ever has been. From 
1968 through 1971, Florida's total personal income increased by 37 per cent 
from $19,802 to $27,091 as the U.S. and Southeast increased 25 per cent and 
29 per cent, respectively. Both Florida and the Southeast outpaced the U. S. 
average by per cent increase in per capita personal income for the same time 
period as shown in Table k» 

TABLE k 



TOTAL PERSONAL AND PER-CAPITA INCOME FOR THE UNITED STATES 
SOUTHEAST AND FLORIDA: 1968-1971 







Total Personal Income 










(Mil 1 ions of Dol lars) 




Percent Increase 


Area 


1968 


1969 1970 


1971 


Since 1968 


United States 


684,746 


745,869 798,949 


853,505 


25% 


Southeast 


117,609 


129,392 140,391 


151 ,932 


29% 


Fl or ida 


liL802 


22.500 24.938 


27.091 


3r/o 






Per Capita Personal Income 








(Dol lars) 




Percent Increase 


United States 


3,436 


3,705 3,920 


4,138 


20% 


Southeast 


2,732 


2,978 3,196 


3,411 


25% 


Florida 


3.078 


3.388 3.643 


3.848 


25% 



SOURCE: Bureau of Economic and Business Research - University of Florida, 

Economic Leaflets (Gainesville: University of Florida, 1972) XXXI No. 



p. I . 
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In 1970 Florida ranked 9th nationally in total personal income with 
$2^,938,000,000, 26th nationally in per-capita personal income with $3,6^2, 
and i3th nationally in per ceit increase from I96O-7O in per-capita personal 
income with 87%, 1970 census figures show that ten of the twelve states 
that had higher percentage increases than Florida In per-capita personal 
income were in the Southeast, as the Southeast made significant increases in 
per-capita personal income since I960. 

While Florida as a state has become weal thier, there are still many 

poor people in Florida, Using family incomes to illustrate this, the median 

family income in 1970 was $8,267 which was well below the U. S. average of 

$9|250. 12,7 per cent of Florida's families lived on incomes below county 

poverty levels while 16,8 per cent of Florida's families had incomes of 

$15|000 or more,^ These statistics do not tell the human differences between 

Florida's rich and poor. Some of that difference was captured by Peirce in 

the following narration: 

Few states can match Florida's stark contrasts between wealth 
and poverty, opulence and squalor. It came home to me most clearly 
when I spent one morning touring the facilities at Cape Kennedy, 
where billions were being poured Into the moon shots, and that same 
afternoon saw a sick farm laborer's child, flies swarming around its 
little body, lying on a bed in the Old Top Labor Camp near WinterHaven. 
From the glitter and ostentatious consumption of Miami Beach, one need 
not travel far to find thousands of retirees waiting In their drab, 
sun-drenched little towns for the next Social Security check. From 
select and sumptuous Palm Beach, It Is but a few miles to some of 
the most wretched migrant labor camps in all America. Within the 
same state are places like Coral Gables, Boca Raton, and Naples, 
where the average home value Is more than $30,000 and scrubby north 
Florida or Panhandle counties like Liberty or Holmes, where the 
average value Is around $5,500, 

Peirce attributed much of Florida's increase in net income to the 16.8% 
of Florida's families who had incomes over $15,000, The average Florida 
worker's income was under the national average partly because over half of 
Florida's work force was in the low paying Industries of agriculture. 
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retailing, and services, Oouer points out that the per-capita income 
distribution in Florida parallels other southeastern states except for 
families with incomes over $l5fOOO. The concentration of wealth In the 
$15,000 and over bracket, Dauer said, accounts for Florida's high per- 
capita income compared to othei southeastern states,^ 

The 67 Florida counties vary widely in wealth. To illustrate this 
point, Figure I shows that the per-capita personal income of the counties 
by four general classifications is: k counties are in the 3»950 + class; 
17 counties are in the $3,200 - $3,950 class; 2k counties are in the $2,U50 - 
$3,200 class; and 22 counties are in the $1,700 - $2, '♦SO class. 

Floridians engage in diverse occupations and industries. Of employed 
people in 1970, '♦9.8 per cent were in white collar jobs, 16,0 per cent were 
government workers, and I**. 1 per cent were in the manufacturing industries. 
Also Census Bureau figures show that in 1970, the leading industries for 
employing workers v/ere: wholesale and retail trade (571,051), public ser- 
vices (3'*3,68U), manufacturing (3^1 ,836) and mining and construction 
{2I5,'»20). When one thinks of Florida's economy, tourism and citrus auto- 
matically come to mind. However, tourism and citrus are only part of 
Florida's expanding economy. Large military installations, a growing manu- 
facturing business, agricultural exports including winter vegetables as well 
as Citrus, and mineral mining are also essential parts of Florida's economy. 

Pol i t ical Cul ture 

The tremendous growth of population and wealth in Florida has affected 
the political culture of the state. Three major developments In Florida 
politics have been (1) the strengthening of the Republican Party which moved 
Florida from a strict one party system to a modified one-party system, 
(2) the increased effectiveness of black voters, and (3) the urbanization of 
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the legislature through re-apportionment. 

Since reconstruction, Florida had been a one-party state voting 
Democratic in federal, state, and local elections. However, partly as 
a reaction to the civil rights stance of some national Democratic leaders 
in the late 19^0s, this pattern changed to voting Republican in president 
elections while voting Democratic in state and local elections. The Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights appointed by President Truman was one of many factors 
which turned Floridians against Democratic presidential candidates and the 
national Democratic party. Thirteen northerners and two southerners made 
up this committee which sought to end segregation practices, Floridians 

were upset at actions taken by the national Democratic administrations con- 

g 

cerning segregation and states rights. Although Truman carried Florida in 
the ]3kS presidential election, he did not have a 50% majority as many 
Floridians supported Thomas Dewey - the Republican presidential candidate - 
and Strom Thurmond - the Dixiecrat presidential candidate. In 1952, 1956, 
i960, 1968 and 1972, Floridians supported the Republican presidential candidate 
while supporting Democrats for state and local offices. However, In 1964, 
Lyndon Johnson beat Republican Barry Goldwater, thereby becoming the only 
Democratic presidential candidate to win in Florida since Truman in 19^8, 
Furthermore, Mr, Johnson won with a 51.2% majority vote - the first time a 
Democratic presidential candidate received a majority vote since 19^*. This 
Democrat c victory proved to be the exception to the rule as Floridians sup- 
ported Kichard Nixon in the I968 and 1972 presidential elections. 

The number of registered Republicans has grown from 60,665 In 1950, to 
338,3^*0 in I960, and to 711,090 in 1970. While the number of Democrats also 
increased in that time from 1,006,580 in 1950 to 2,024,387 in 1970, ^ the rate 
of increase was not as dramatic as the Republican percentage increase in 
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I'egistrat ion. Pierce pointed out that from 1950-19701 Republican regis- 
tration grew by a 12 time factor while Democratic registration doubled,'^ 
Although Democrats still represented 73% of Florida's registered voters, 
^r stated that *'polls show that kO per cent of the voters in Florida 
actually consider themselves independents,*''' These independent voters 

I 2 

register as party yoters"in order to vote in city and county elections" 

especially in heavily Democratic counties, 

Hartsfield and Roady offered three reasons to explain the growth of 

the Republican party. First, many Republicans moving to Florida registered 

as Democrats in order to participate in Democratic Party Primary Elections, 

Florida has traditionally been a one party state, and the winners in the 

Democratic primaries usually win the general election. Registering as 

a Republican meant you could not participate in Democratic Primary Elections 

where state and local officials were actually chosen. Second, as the 

Republican Party began to gain strength, many Republicans registered as 

Democrats began to switch their party registration. Third, more intensive 

recruiting by the Republican Party had been i^uccessful in increasing the 

Republican Party membership as Floridians became disenchanted with Democratic 
I 3 

national pol icy. 

The rise of the Republican Party in Florida has had the net effect of 
moving Florida party politics from a one-party system dominated by the 
Democratic Party to a modified one-party system. While Democratic candidates 
still retained a decided advantage over their Republican opponents for state 
and local offices. Republican candidates began to fare much better in these 
elections, : In statewide elections, Republican gains climaxed in 1966 when 
Claude Kirk Wcjs elected Governor (the first Republican Governor in Florida 
since Reconstruction), and in I968 when Edward Gu rney was elected to the 
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Senate. 

The movement toward a modified one-party system can be seen more clearly 
in the state legislature. In the 1961 state legislature (before reappor- 
tionment) , Senate Democrats outnumbered Republicans 37 to 1 and House Democrats 
outnumbered their Republican colleagues 88-7.'^ By 1973 these ratios had 
chfinged substantially. In the 1973 state legislature (after reapportionment), 
the Senate was made up of 25 Democrats, \k Republicans, and 1 Independent 
while the House was comprised of 77 Democrats, and 43 Republicans.'^ (Re- 
apportionment accounts for the difference in legislative seats: 2 in the 
Senate and 25 in the House.) Democrats still retained decided edges in 
both chambers, but Republicans had gained a significant number of seats since 
1961 - 13 Senate and 36 House seats. 

The weakness of the state Democratic organization was as much a factor 
in Republican victories as the gains made by Republicans in voter registrations. 
Being the dominant party in a one party system, the Florida Democratic party 
included a wide continuum of factions ranging from staunch conservatism to 
strong liberalism. These factions never had to organize at the state level 
because the one party system assured Democratic victories in races for state 
office. Recently, however, the Republican victories of Kirk and Gu rney acted 
as a catalyst in unifying these factions and building an effective Democratic 
state-wide organization for the 1970 general election. 

Republicans approached the 1970 elections anticipating new gains in 
the state legislature, winning the other U. S. Senate seat, and retaining the 
governorship. However, Democrats scored substantial victories in 1970 by 
retaining the U. S. Senate seat when Lawton Chiles defeated William Cramer, 
gaining the governorship with Reubjn Askew soundly defeating Claude Kirk 
(56% - 44%), and maintaining the ratio of Democrats to Republicans in the 
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State legislature. Peirce offered an explanation for the Democratic gains 

in 1970 and speculated on the future of party politics !n Florida, 

...Part of the reversal had to do with the Democrats' newborn unity 
and nomination of politically moderate nominees, fresh faces on the 
statewide scene who could not be tarred and feathered as"ultra- 
liberals" like the losing statewide Democratic candidates in I966 
and 1968. But more than anything else, the Republican defeat was 
attributable to fierce internecine battles - a culmination of the 
pettiness and factionalism that had afflicted the Republican or- 
ganization for several years - and the mercurial, buffoonish per- 
sonality of Claude R. Kirk, Jr. 

...No one can say yet whether the 1970 elections represent just a 
momentary delay in Florlda^s evolution to Republicanism, or a 
lasting return to a mi ddl e*of -the-road kind of Democracy, But it 
does seem likely that the Republicans will have to produce some 
leaders of higher quality, and more positively oriented party plat- 
forms, if they hope to capitalize on the strong demographic trends 
running in their favor, 

A second development in Florida politics has been the increased ef- 
fectiveness of black voters. Although the percentage of blacks as part 
of Florida's total population decreased from 3^% In 1920 to 15.3% in 1970, 
black voter registration increased. As of 1970, blacks made up over 15% 
of Florida's eligible voters and 11,4% of Florida's registered voters. Dauer 
pointed out that the intense pressures and restrictions which prohibited 
blacks from registering to vote in the past had greatly dimini shedj^ Black 
voter registration increased from 39% in I96O to 56,2% in 1970, but the 
56,2% was lower than the white voter registration percentage of 60% and 
"other" registration percentage of 64,2% in 1970. Dauer felt that the 
lower black voter registration was **no longer due either to legal restrictions 
or to white pressures against Negro voting or registration; it is now a 
product of such cultural factors as limited relevance to the Negro campaign 
Issues, insufficient registration drives, and deficient organization in 
some areas, "'^ 

Although their percentage as voters was small, blacks have moved from 
being a non-existent political voting force due to the repression of potential 
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black voters, to a point where the black vote could swing a close election. 
Hartsfield and Roady stated the black "cohesive vote serves as a critical 
factor in closely contested elections. In 196^, the black vote was credited 
with throwing Florida's electoral votes to the Democratic presidential 
nominee."'^ As for the percentage differences in voter registration, 
Hortsfield and Roady noted that "with continued increasing participation 
and increasing voter education, such differences may be greatly diminished 
by I980V^^ 

The third major development in Florida politics was the urbanization 

of the legislature through reapportionment. As the population increased and 

the urban areas grew, the basis and method for legislative apportionment set 

forth in the 1885 Florida Constitution became quite inadequate. By the 1960s, 

the Florida state legislature was one of the most malappprt ioned legislatures 

in the nation. The two major factors which led to malapportionment were tlie 

basis of apportionment (fonnulas used to determine the area and number of 

people a legislator/ represented), and the method of apportionment (the way 

in which apportionment formulas were implemented.) 

Apportionment in the House of Representatives was according to the 
2 I 

following basis or formula: 

5 MOST POPULOUS COUNTIES: 3 SEATS PER COUNTY = 15 

NEXT 18 MOST POPULOUS COUNTIES: 2 SEATS PER COUNTY = 36 

REMAfNfNG COUNTIES: 1 SEAT PER COUNTY = 



67 COUNTIES TOTAL SEATS = 95 

The main tenent of the House formula was to allow every county to elect at 
least one representative, regardless of the number of people in that county. 

The basis for apportionment in the Senate was different. The Senate 
apportionment formula dividend the state into 38 senatorial districts which 
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were to be as equal in population as practicable. Senatorial districts 
had to contain whole counties (i*e,, no county could be in more than one 
senatorial district), and the counties in senatorial districts had to be 
contiguous. Because of the restrictions of these formulas, as Florida's 
population grew, the difference in the number of people represented by each 
Hcuse and Senate member became more disparate. Based on 1958 population 
estimates, Figures 2 and Figure 3 present the disparities between the numbers 
of people each House and Senate member represented. Figure 2 shows that in 
1958, on the average, a House member represented if6,700 people. While Dade 
County had one House member reoresenting over 280,000 people, the majority of 
Florida's counties had one House member representing less then 40,000 people. 
Figure 3 shows the vast difference in the persons each Senator represented 
in 1958. According to the si tuation which existed in I960, it was possible 
for a small percentage of voters to elect majorities in both legislative 
chambers. Only the vote of l4.7 per cent of the people was needed to elect 
a majority to the House while 12.3 per cent could elect a majority to the 
Senate. 

The second factor which fostered malapportionment in the legislature 
was the method by which apportionment was carried out. The 1885 Florida 
Constitution gave the legislature the power to apportion itself. Serious 
consideration of reapportionment In Florida began in 1955 under Governor 
Collins* Although only the legislature could act on reapportionment, the 
Governor had the power to call a special legislative session solely for 
the purpose of cons ider ing reapport i onment. Governor Collins called the 
first of such special sessions in 1955 and several others were called by 
successive governors. However, reapportionment efforts were blocked re- 
peatedly by a group of 22 senators known as the **Pork Chop Gang'*. These 
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22 senators represented rural areas and feared any reapportionment plan 
would result in the loss of some or most of their seats due to large pop- 
ulation gains in urban areas. They had enough votes to block any com- 
prehensive reapportionment efforts until it became a matter for the courts 
in 1967. 

Piecemeal reapportionment efforts by the Florida legislature failed to 
meet the 'one man/one vote* requirement of the Baker vs. Carr case, and in 
1967 a U.S. District Court in Miami adopted a reapportionment plan submitted 
by a political science professor from the University of Florida, Dr. Manning 
J. Dauer. "The plan provided for a House of 119 mernbers and a Senate of 
^8 members with a variation of no more than 5 per cent from district to 
district.' This plan had the practical effect of increasing the number 
of Republican legislators and legislators representing urban areas. 

The 1885 Const i tut i on was revised in I968 and included provisions that 
the legislature be reapportioned after each decennial census with the state 
supreme court acting as an enforcement body by automatically reviewing the 
legislative reapportionment plan and filing a court plan if the legislative 
plan was unacceptabls. The 1968 Constitution stipulated that there be no 
more than ^0 Senate districts and no more than 120 House districts. By the 
November elections in 1972, the kS Senate districts had been combined into 
kO, and the 119 House districts had been expanded to the Constitutional 
limit of 120. Therefore, the basis and method of apportionment were changed 
with the practical effect of transforming the legislature frt:<\\ being ma- 
apportioned and rurally oriented to being fairly apportioned and urban oriented 
and thus more truly representative of the new Florida population. 

The rising strength of the Republican party and the movement toward a 
two-party system, the increased effectiveness of black voters, and the 
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urbanization of the legislature were some of the major developments in 
Florida politics. There also were some recent trends in state education 
politics, two of which are briefly mentioned here, but will be dealt with 
more fully later in the text. Reorganization of the state educational 
structure had been a political issue for some time, but it hit a peak in 
the Kirk and Askew administrations. Efforts toward educational reorganization 
have focused upon establishing a lay State Board of Education and an ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Education, Currently the seven Cabinet members 
serve as ex-off icio members of the State Board of Education, and the 
Commissioner of Education is a statewide elected official, also serving 
as a, Cabinet member. Another major trend in state education politics has 
involved the changing relationship between the Department of Education 
and the legislature. The next section describes these developments In more 
deta i I . 

POLICY MAKING INSTITUTIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS 
The purpose of this section is to describe the institutions Involved 
in educational policy making in Florida and the relationships which existed 
among them. The roles of the commissioner of education, the state board of 
education, the department of education, the governor, the legislature and 
educational interest groups In educational policy making will be discussed. 
These roles and relationships have changed substantially in recent years. 
To understand this transition requires consideration of the *'old order'* 
which existed among Florida's educational Interest groups. 

Educational Interest Groups 

Lawrence lannaccone identified four types of structure which linked 
educational Interest groups with state legislatures: disparate, monolithic, 
^ syndical , and fragmented linking structures .^5 |n his terms, the relationship 
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between Florida's educational interest groups and the state legislature was 
monolithic until 1968. In such a structure, educators acted as a monolith 
to present state level concerns to the legislature. Although there were 
differences of opinion and interests among educational associations in the 
state, they achieved a high degree of consensus on educational legislation, 
lannaconne characterized a noonolithic structure as ''a pyramid of associations 
interested in education and educational legislation — a pyramid whose apex 
appears where the associational system of schoolmen and their friends are 
customarily linked to the leg is lature J' In Florida, the apex of educational 
interest groups where schoolmen were linked to the legislature was the 
Florida Education Association (FEA) . 

Statewide educational interest groups in Florida included the FEA, 
the Florida Association of District School Superintendents (FADSS) , and the 
Florida School Boards Association (FSBA) . The FEA was the central or focal 
point of Florida educators as both administrators and teachers were members. 
Large urban classroom teacher associations (CTAs) and small rural teacher 
associations were afffliated with the FEA. Building principals, local central 
office administrators,, local superintendents, and state department of education 
employees were also FEA members. The FEA actively promoted the idea that it 
represented "the united profession". Of all the statewide educational 
interest groups, the FEA had the greatest amount of political influence with 
the legislature because it had a large membership (teachers), and it had 
members who were influential in local communities (teachers and administrators). 

Since there were only 67 local or county districts in Florida, membership 
in the Florida Association of District School Superintendents was limited to 
a small but prestigious group of educators. In Florida, most county super- 
intendents were well acquainted with their local political leaders and had 
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influence as a group in the legislature. The Florida School Boards Association 
also had some political influence although not as much as the FEA or the 
superi ntendents ' assoc iat ion , 

The FEA was a forum where the respective educational interest group 
leaders resolved differences and formulated common positions on educational 
legislation^ The relationship between the three educational interest groups 
was one of close ties and harmony. For example, the executive secretary of 
the superintendents* association had his office in the FEA building. The 
Department of Education (DOE) also had close ties with the FEA. Teacher 
salaries were one cost variable in the foundation program. The DOE and the 
FEA cooperatively provided the legislature with figures on teacher salaries. 
In short, the FEA was coordinating the efforts of educational interest groups 
in the "old order*' in which educators approached the legislature as the 
united profession. 

Before reapportionment and governmental reorganization, the Florida 
legislature depended on the DOE and the FEA for educational legislative 
proposals. The DOE had the expertise to write educational proposals in 
proper bill form and to supply necessary supporting data. The DOE and the 
FEA cooperatively set legislative priorities and formulated educational 
policies. The FEA was the focal point for accooinodat ion among school interest 
groups as the superintendents' and school boards' organizations became 
involved in setting priorities and formulating policy through the FEA. 
Although these groups disagreed at times over specific policies, they all 
supported the finai legislative program in the '*o?d order" monoifthic linkage 
structure. 

Fragmentation of the *'old order*' began in the eariy 1960s as rising 
teacher militancy began to strain the rel at ionships between educational 
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interest groups. The FEA demanded a higher level of state support for education, 
and called a statewide teachers strike to back its demand. While in favor 
of increased state aid to education, the superintendents and school boards 
organizations became alarmed at the threat of a statewide teachers strike. 

The FEA pressured the I967 legislature into providing additional funds 
for education, only to have Governor Kirk use his line veto power to reduce 
the legislative educational appropriations by $106 million (for kindergarten 
through junior college Stressing the growing possibility of a statewide 

teachers strike, the FEA was successful in forcing Governor Kirk to call a 
special legislative session solely on education in early I968. Dissatisfied with 
the increased appropriations for education made in the special session by the 
legislature, the FEA called a statewide teacher strike in February, I968. 
30,000 of Florida's 60,000 teachers took part. 

The strike ruptured the relationships between the FEA, the superintendents 
and schooi board groups, and the DOE, Bitterness and distrust replaced 
harmony and cooperation. Administrators fled the FEA as they felt the organ- 
ization had betrayed them. Close ties with the Department of Education, the 
Florida School Boards Association, and the Florida Association of District 
School Superintendents were severed. Disenchanted with the way FEA leaders 
handled the strike, many large county classroom teacher associations eventually 
disaffiliated with the FEA, including the Dade, Hillsborough, and Pinella 
County CTAs. The strike accomplished little, but seriously weakened the 
previously powerful FEA, Once at the apex of the educational interest group 
pyramid, the FEA lost membership, prestige, and much of its political influence. 
Its remaining constituency was in the more rural, sparsely populated Florida 
districts. The "old order" had been shattered and a new form of Interest 
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group involvement was to emerge. 

While not an interest group in the usual sense, the Department of 
Education became the most influential group of professional educators. 
Educational interest groups began to form closer ties with the DOE in 
order to be involved in decisions concerning possible legislative proposals 
on education. The Florida Association of District School Superintendents 
formed the closest ties with the DOE. By 1973, the executive secretary of 
the superintendents association was a DOE employee. The Florida School 
Boards Association also established closer ties with the DOE. The leg- 
islative programs of the superintendents and school boards organizations 
were practically the same as the DOE's legislative program. On the other 
hand, the DOE relationship with the FEA was severely strained by the strike. 

The post 1968 strike period found the superintendents and school board 
groups aligned against teacher groups on management-labor Issues, But the 
teacher groups were also split among themselves. The FEA and the large urban 
CTAs reflected a rural-urban difference of opinion which prompted these 
teacher groups to disagree at times. As time passed, differences between the 
teacher groups lessened and mutual concerns became more apparent. FEA and 
CTA leaders became increasingly disenchanted with Commissioner Christian. They 
felt that he was too cautious and that he merely reacted to legislative pro- 
posals rather than initiating legislation. Moreover, the various teacher 
groups did not have sufficient political influence in the legislature to gain 
legislation that they wanted, and the common quest for collective bargaining 
guidelines for 'teachers brought these groups closer together. 

In early 1973, the teacher groups began to reunite in an effort to gain 
more influence in the legislature. The FEA and three large county CTAs-- 
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Dade, Pinellas, and Hi 1 1 sborough—entered into a formal coalition termed 
the Florida Legislative Alliance (FLA). The major goal of the alliance 
was to obtain collective bargaining guidelines for teachers, but leaders 
from these teacher groups viewed the FLA as a step toward getting the large 
county CTAs to reaffiliate with the FEA. Said one CTA officer, "They (FEA) 
need us because of our large membership, but we (large county CTAs)need the 
FEA, too" because of their statewide base. Th^ urban CTAs have large mem- 
berships and more money than the FEA, but the CTAs depend on the FEA for 
research and data producing capabilities. 

in order to gain more political leverage, the larqe county CTAs have 
become deeply involved in state and local political campaigns. One CTA 
leader stressed that it was more profitable for teachers to elect officials 
who were sympathetic to education than it was to lobby public officials un- 
sympathetic to education. The CTAs have most commonly become involved in 
legislative campaigns, but have also been involved in the statewide campaigns 
of Cabinet members as well as the local campaigns of county officials. The 
Dade CTA was active in electing teachers to the Dade County Democratic 
Executive Committee. A Dade CTA official stated that in I970> only four 
teachers were on Dade^s Democratic Executive Committee, but, by 1973, 25 
teachers served on the 100 member conmittee. 

The urban CTAs became involved in campaigns in various ways. They en- 
dorsed candidates, made financial contributions to campaigns, provided 
publicity, researched educational issues for the candidates, and supplied 
campaign workers. The FEA supported the CTA's involvement in political 
campaigns, but it did not have the money or the manpower to become involved 
in campaigns as a state level teacher's organization. The FEA did endorse 
candidates and provide publicity for candidates, but that was the extent 
of their involvement. In contrast to the teacher associations, the Florida 
O sociation of District School Superintendents and the Florida School Boards 
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Association were not involved in campaigns tit oil. Both organi /ot ions 
feared that campaign involvement would Ctiuse internal disagreements among 
factions in their own associations. 

While teacher groups were coming closer together, they remained aligned 
against the superintendents and school board groups on several issues. The 
relationship between teacher groups and Commissioner Christian was strained 
because of the I968 strike. FEA and CTA leaders became more vocal in their 
criticism of the Commissioner. The '*old order" monolithic structure which 
linked educational interest groups to the legislature had been fragmented. 
The influence of educational interest groups in the legislature varied from 
issue to issue, but legislators stated that on "gut issues" like school 
finance legislation, the educational interest groups had little or no influence. 
Even without the I968 teacher strike, the relationship between educational 
interest groups and the legislature may have al tered, because the legislature 
underwent vast changes in the 1960s. 

The Legislature 

Changes in the late 1960s transformed the Florida legislature from one 

oi the weakest in the nation to one of the strongest. Usdan, Minar, and Hurwitz 

described the weakness of the legislature and its dependence on outside help 

on educational legislation. 

The legislature in Florida is responsible for the final approval 
of budgets for educational institutions, but its sessions are so short 
and infrequent (6O days every other year) that it must rely heavily on 
outside guidance. The committees responsible for appropriations and 
fiscal matters are severely understaffed, and cannot develop the ex- 
pertise essential to the intelligent appraisal of these budgets. For 
help with the elementary and secondary schools and the junior colleges, 
the legislators depend on i nformat ion from the Department of Public 
Instruction and the FEA.^° 

The legislature was weak for several reasons which included: (1) malapportion- 
ment of the House and Senate; (2) restrictions such as biennial sessions, 
ceilings on legislative pay and legislative expenses, etc; and (3) inadequate 



secretarial and staffing help for individual legislators and standing com- 
mittees . 

Legislative malapportionment was discussed in a previous section. The 
effect of reapportionment on legislative conflict will be discussed in this 
section. The mal apport i oned legislature of the 19^0s, 1950s and early 1960s 
was controlled by rural legislators. The basic conflict was between rural 
and urban legislators. New conflict arose in the reapportioned legislature* 
Eight legislative leaders, who served during 1971 and 1972 legislative 
sessions, were interviewed. Due to time limitations, not every legislative 
leader interviewed was asked all the questions on the interview schedule. Six 
legislative leaders were giveii' a card that listed certain conflicts that could 
typically be found in state legislatures. They were asked to rate the im- 
portance of each conflict when a major school finance bill was being con- 
sidered by the legislator. The responses of the legislators are presented in 
Table 5. 

Important conflicts over major school finance issues were between 
legislators representing urban-suburban-rural areas, and between legislators 
represent ing weal thy and poor school districts. Legislators indicated that 
during the Kirk administration, intense conflict existed between the supporters 
of the Republican Governor and his opponents in the Democratically controlled 
legislature. Conflict between the Governor's supporters and opponents has 
not been as important during the administration of Democrat Reubin Askew. 
Legislators also felt that the conflict between conservative and liberal leg- 
islators was related to the area that the legislator represented. Liberal 
legislators most often come from urban Democratic areaG like Dade and Duval 
Counties while conservative legislators usually represented rural Democratic 
counties or Republican urban counties like Broward County. Conflict between 
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TABLE 5 



LEGISLATORS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN 
CONFLICTS OVER MAJOR SCHOOL FINANCE BILLS 



Importance 



Great Moderate Slight No 

Type of Conf 1 let 



a. Between the Pol i tical Parties 


2 


3 1 


b. Between the Governor's 1 
Supporters and the Governor's 
Opponents 


. 2 


3 


c. Between Spokesmen for the 3 
Cities and Those for Suburbs or 
Rural Areas 


2 


1 


d. Between Liberals and 2 
uun r va L 1 Yw o 


2 


I 


e. Between Business Spokesmen 
and Labor Spokesmen 




3 1 


f. Between Spokesmen for Wealthy 3 
School Districts and Those 
Spokesmen for Poor School Districts 


1 


1 


g. Other Conflicts (Specify) 






h. Fight Over Educational 1 
Reorqanizat ion 







political parties or between business and labor spokesmen was perceived as 
unimportant when a major school finance issue was being considered. 

Reapportionment made the legislature more urban and Republican in its 
orientation. Some of those new urban legislators came from counties like 
Duval (Jacksonville) County, where taxes were high but the schools were 
underfinanced because there were many students and property values were low. 
Other new legislators came from counties like Broward (Ft, Lauderdale) County, 
where taxes were low but the schools were wel 1 -f i nanced because there were 
fewer students and property values were high. On school finance issues, 
there was conflict between legislators from **pupil rich, property poor" 
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counties and "pupil poor, property rich" counties. When the legislature was 
mal apport ioned , rural legislators restricted urban areas from obtaining 
additional state funds for education. The urban-rural conflict still existed 
in the reapportioned legislature, but urban legislators were now in control. 

The legislature was also weak due to the many prohibitive restrictions 
placed upon it by the 1885 Constitution. However, the 1968 Constitution re- 
organized state government and lifted many of these prohibitive restrictions. 
The new Constitution included provisions which allowed the legislature to 
meet in annual sessions and which abolished the ceilings on legislative pay. 
Annua! sessions provided more continuity to legislative programs and allowed 
the legislators to deal with issues more comprehensively. In 1969, legislative 
pay was increased to $12,000 annually over Governor Kirk's veto. Other 
changes which strengthened the legislature included abolishing the Legislative 
Council, revamping the standing committees, instituting a pre-filing system 
to introduce bills, and developing in-service training programs for leg- 
islators and legislative staffs. 

Inadequate staffing for legislators and standing committees was a third 
reason that the legislature was weak. Not until governmental reorganization in 
1969 were individual legislators and standing committees assigned secretarial 
help and permanent staffs. The new permanent staff to the House Education 
Committee was composed of a full time director, four full time staff aides, two 
part time staff aides, and two full time secretaries. The staff for the 
Senate Public Schools Committee was slightly smaller. The purposes of these 
staffs were to research potential bills for committee members, write bills 
for committee members, and provide information on bills that have already been 
introduced. These staffs were relatively new and, outside of the two staff 
directors, many staff members had little to no political or educational ex- 
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perience* However, legislators who were interviewed expected all permanent 
staffs to standing committees to b(5come more experienced and helpful in 
future sessions. 

According to the 1971 Citizens Conference on State Legislature,^^ 
Florida^s legislature ranked fourth in 'the nation in legislative "professional ism"* 
The Citizens Council ranked each state legislature by five dimensions 
(parenthesis denote Florida*s rank on each dimension); functional (5th); 
accountable (8th); informed (4th); independent (1st); and representative (30th). 
Only the legislatures of California (1st), New York (2nd), and Illinois (3rd) 
ranked higher in combined totals. The Florida legislature's overall rank of 
fourth was sharply contrasted by the low legislative rankings of its South- 
eastern neighbors; Tennessee (26th); Louisiana (33rd); Mississippi (42nd); 
South Carolina (44th); Georgia (45th); North Carolina (47th); and Alabama (50th). 
The Florida legislature's high overall rank further illustrated the changes 
and Jmprovements whfch took place in the legislature. 

Florida's legislature ranked first in independence due partly to the 
Increased staff that individual legislators and standing committees were 
provided. With this added staff, the legislature was more capable of 
producing data, formulating bills, and developing alternative proposals. 
While the legislature had become more independent, it still relied upon out- 
side sources for information on educational issues. To determine their most 
useful sources of information on educational issues, legislators were asked 
two questions. The first question asked them to identify the individuals or 
groups that supplied the most useful information about public schools. The 
second question asked vihich information source they personally found to be 
the most useful. Table 6 contains a list by frequency of mention of the 
individuals and groups that the legislative leaders identified as the 




information source each personally found most useful. 
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FREQUENCY MENTION OF SOURCES OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO LEGISLATORS 

Frequency of 

Source Hent ion N = 8 

Other legislators k 

Legislative staff k 

Local school district officials k 

Department of Education 3 

Classroom Teacher Associations 3 

Florida Education Association I 

Florida School Boards Association I 

Florida Association of District School Superintendents I 

Organizations outside of Florida I 



These data indicated that there were multiple, competitive sources of 
useful information available to legislators on public school matters. Legis- 
lators also utilized the specialized expertness or expertise of their legis- 
lative colleagues. The importance of legislative staffs was an evident 
source of useful information which legislators relied upon. The state level 
teachers', superintendents', and school boards' interest groups were not 
identified as particularly useful sources of information by legislators. Of 
the legislators interviewed, not one identified a state level educational 
interest group as a source of information that he personally found the most 
useful. Legislators identified school officials and local teacher groups 
as sources of useful information. This acknowledgement of local educators 
as an information source was an indicator of the importance of "grass root" 
involvement to legislators. On educational issues, legislators wanted to 
know the effect of the bill "on the schools back home." 

The legislature was the forum where many crucial educational decisions 
were made, especially In the school finance area. The way which the legis- 
lature processed educational legislation was Interesting and complex. The 
important legislative committees dealing with education In the House were 
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the Appropriations Committee and the Education Committee. The Ways and Means 
Committee and Public Schools Committee were the important Senate committees 
dealing with education. Most educational legislation originated in either 
the House Education or Senate Public Schools Committees. Bills were clas- 
sified into money bills (bills needing financing) and non-money bills (bills 
that changed regulations, etc., but did not require financing). When a 
non-money bill passed the House Education or Senate Public Schools Committee, 
it was eligible to be placed on the floor for consideration by the respec- 
tive chamber. When a money education bill passed either the House Education 
or Senate Public Schools Committee the bill was referred to the appropriate 
financing committee - the House Appropriations or the Senate Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Each finance committee had a sub-committee which specifically dealt 
with the funding of educational bills. When an education bill was referred 
to one of these financing committees, it was first considered by the sub- 
committee dealing with education finance. Theoretically, the bill must be 
voted on, and passed by the full finance committee before it was eligible 
to be sent to the particular chamber's floor. Because the finance committees 
heard so many bills, the full finance committee usually voted positively on 
a bfll which a sub-committee had passed. Therefore, the House Appropria- 
tions Sub-Committee on Education and the Senate Ways and Means Sub-Committee 
which dealt with education were the arenas in which many important educa- 
tional policy decisions were made in Florida. Once a bill passed through 
a committee, it was eligible to be placed on the calendar for consideration 
by the respective chamber. If passed, the bill then was ready for con- 
sideration by the other chamber and the bill was referred to the appropriate 
commi t tee. 
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A small group of influential legislators had a great deal of control 
over the legislative process through a system which interlocked the educa- 
tion, finance, and tax committees in the legislature. Chairmen and vice 
chairmen of these cofmittees frequently served on the other committees. For 
example, in the 1971 and 1972 sessions, Representative Terrell Sessums was 
Chairman of the House Education Committee and he also served on the House 
Appropriations Committee. Representative Marshall Harris chaired the House 
Appropriations Committee and served on the House Finance and Taxation Com- 
mittee, Similar interlocking took place ir the Senate. The legislative 
tax committees - concerned with raising needed money, the appropriations 
committees - concerned with allocating money, and the education committees - 
the largest single spenders of state operating funds were all closely inter- 
locked to ensure some continuity in funding educational proposals. 

Since 1969, the House was very active in promoting education legisla- 
tion. In the fall of 1968, Fred Schultz became House Speaker. Schultz was 
from Duval County (Jacksonville) where property taxes were high but the 
public schools were in financial trouble. When Schultz became House 
Speaker, two of his goals were to get more money for schools and to examine 
the school funding structure in Florida. Schultz was particularly interested 
in achieving greater equity in school finance. During that time period there 
were also a number of other House members who were interested in education 
and school finance legislation. In the words of one legislator, "There 
evolved in the House a group of people who became extremely knowledgeable 
in educational matters, especially school finance." In the 1969 and 1970 
legislative sessions, this group of House members included Representatives 
Terrell Sessums (D) , Bob Graham (O) , Ralph Turlington (O) , Buddy MacKay (D) , 
William Conway (D) , Marshall Harris (D) , Fred Schultz (D) , Richard 
Pettigrew (D) , Don Reed (R) , and Joel Gustafson (R) . 
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Representative Petti grew became House Speaker for the 197' and 1972 
sessions, and the House continued to initiate many school finance proposals. 
"It was mere happenstance/' observed a legislator, "that brought these par- 
ticular men together at the same time." There were other House members 
keenly interested in education and this also contributed to the amount of 
educational legislation the House considered. The House initiated, developed, 
and passed a great deal of educational legislation which prompted a House 
member to say that the House "jammed educational reform down the Senate's 
throat," from 1968 through 1972. 

After the 1972 elections, the group of House members providing impetus 
for educational reform was greatly diminished as some members retired, lost 
re-election bids, or ran for other elected offices. Fred Schultz was no 
longer in the legislature, but served as Chairman of Governor Askew's Citi- 
zens Committee on Education. Bob Graham and Richard Pettigrew were in the 
Senate and Joel Gustafson gave up his House seat to run for Congress. How- 
ever, there was still a core of the original group left in important leader- 
ship positions for the 1973-197^ sessions with Terrell Sessums as Speaker 
for the 1973-7^ sessions, Marshall Harris as Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Ralph Turlington as Chairman of the Finance and Tax Committee, 
William Conway as Chairman of the Education Committee and Buddy MacKay as 
Chairman of Appropriations Committee Sub-Committee Education, there were 
enough House leaders who were knowledgeable about and concerned with edu- 
cation that the House would probably continue to initiate many educational 
re forms. 

There was also a group of Senators who provided much impetus for con- 
sideration of educational legislation from 1968-1972. Senators Louis De 
La Parte, Jr. (D) , John Broxon (D) , Henry Saylor (R) , Jim Williams (0), Ken 
Plante (R) , and Bob Saunders (D) were all interested in promoting educational 
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reform. This small group of House and Senate members contained key legis- 
lative leaders. They were able to muster the necessary support in order to 
pass many educational bills. In the new reapportioned, reorganized, and 
fully staffed legislature, these legislators were able to translate interest 
in education into educational legislation. In the old ma lapport ioned , 
restricted, and understaffed legislature this probably would not have been 
possible. For years the Florida legislature had been the weak sister to 
the executive and judicial branches of government. But changes in the late 
i960s transformed the legislature from one of the weakest into one of the 
most effective in the nation. 

The Governor and the Cabinet 

An understanding of the governor's role in Florida's state government 
is contingent on one's understanding of Florida's Cabinet. The Cabinet has 
dominated the Executive Branch of Florida's government since the 1885 
constitution took deliberate steps to vjeaken the governorship. The Cabinet 
was made up of seven statewide elected officials: Governor, Secretary of 
State, Attorney General, Comptroller, Treasurer, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and Commissioner of Education. Cabinet members not only served as heads of 
their particular departments but also as ex-officio members of many boards 
and commissions. As Florida's population increased and state government 
expanded, agencies and departments were created and assigned to different 
Cabinet officials to regulate, and the state government structure became 
cumbersome. Figure k depicts the governmental structure before the 1968 
Constitution forced governmental re-organization. The Cabinet sat over 22 
ex-officio boards and 3 ex-officio and appointive boards. The Governor 
appointed a host of administrative officials, boards, and commissions, as 
Florida's state government was administered by some 123 agencies. 
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The governor wos weak under the cabinet system for many reasons. 
First, I he governor had only one vote out of seven on many matters. Since 
the Cabinet sat as ex-officio members over several boards and commissions, 
the governor's one vote was not worth any more than any other Cabinet member's 
vote. Whereas most governors in other states were the chief administrative 
officer, Florida's governor was one of seven chief administrative officers. 

Secondly, the governor had little control over fiscal and budgetary 
matters because the Cabinet sat as ex-officio members of the Budget Com- 
mission, the central budgetary agency. Third, until 1965, the governor was 
elected to a four year term with no power of succession, while Cabinet 
members enjoyed unlimited succession. This allowed some Cabinet members to 
build independent sources of power. Since other cabinet members served on 
an average of 12 years, they were often more skilled in political manueverings 
than was the Governor. 
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Joseph Schlesinger pointed out the importance of Flortdo's governors 
in 1971- Schlesinger used a point system to rate a governor's power by 
four dimensions: tenure potential, appointive powers, budget powers, and 
veto powers. The maximum for any category was 5 points with 1 point being 
the lowest. Florida's governorship rated three points apiece on the tenure 
potential and veto powers dimensions, two points on the appointive powers 
dimension, ond one point on the budget powers dimension. The grand total 
of nine points gave Florida's governorship a ranking of 47th out of the 50 
states on Sch 1 es i nger ' s combined powers. By any standard, the power of 
the Florida governorship was weak. 

The 1968 Constitution paved the way for governmental re-organi zat ion 
in Florida which became reality with the 1969 Reorganization Act. This 
Act modernized the state government structure in Florida by reducing the 
number of boards and commissions that the Cabinet sat on as ex-officio 
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members. The Reorganization Act consolidated governmental boards, com- 
missions, and agencies into 22 departments which have direct lines of author! 
either to the governor or to cabinet members. Figure 5 shows the state 
governmental structure after reorganization. 

Goverumenta 1 reorganization enhanced the power of the governor by 
giving him sole authority over more than half of the 22 departments; by 
allowing him to succeed himself to a second four year term; and by giving 
him power to present a single budget to the legislature. Previously, the 
Cabinet presented budget requests to the legislature, but now all depart- 
ments presented their budget requests to the governor who consolidated them 
and presented one single budget to the legislature. Although the governor 
was still relatively weak, compared to his counterparts in other states, 
Florida's governorship certainly would rank higher on Schles i nger ' s index 
of formal gubernatorial powers than it did. 

Governmental reorganization had two direct effects on state educational 
policy making. The Cabinet was retained as ex-officio members of the State 
Board of Education, but the budget procedure changed as all budget requests 
were processed through the governor. With reorganization, the governor was 
given direct authority over the Department of Administration which was made 
up of SIX divisions. One of these six divisions was the Budget Division, 
The Department of Administration issued budget instructions to all agencies 
concerning the format of their budget, but their dollar request was not 
regulated. The Budget Division had five full-time analysts whose sole job 
was to work on the educational budget request. The following steps describe 
in general terms the process involved in the development of the educational 
budget which becomes part of the school finance bill: 
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1. The Commissioner of Education formulates the educational legis- 
lative budget and recommends it to the State Board of Education. 
Formulating the educational legislative budget is a complicated 
process as the DOE must gather data necessary to make calculations 
and projections for the public schoo I s ' , commun i ty colleges'and state 
universities' programs. Analysts from the Department of Adminis- 
tration's Budget Division constantly review the budget as the DOE 
develops it . 

2. When the State Board of Education has approved the DOE legislative 
budget, the Commissioner formally presents the budget to the Governor. 

3. The educational legislative budget is analyzed by the Department 
of Administration's Budget Division along with the budget requests 
from all other state agencies. 

k. Department of Administration officials meet with the Governor to 
critique the overall budget situation and the Governor indicates 
his budget priorities. 

5. The Department of Administration develops guidelines for the 
Governor's priorities, the budget requests from agencies, and the 
state's projected income. 

6- The Department of Administration then meets with agencies who 
have submitted budgets (including the Department of Education), 
informs them of the Governor's recommendation concerning thefr 
budget, and allows the agency either to reorder their budget or 
argue against any changes the Governor has recommended. 

7. Department of Administration officials then meet a second time 
with the Governor. Many final decisions are made concerning speci- 
fic budgetary items. Because education is such a large part of the 
budget, decisions concerning the educational part of the budget are 
usually the last to be made. 

8. After the second meeting with the Governor, the Department of 
Administration must put together the Governor's legislative budget 
recommendations, print them, and make them available to the public 
30 days before the legislative session begins. The document sent 
to the legislature contains both the particular agencies' original 
budget requests in one column of the page, and the Governor's 
recommendation for that item in the other column. By state law, 
the Governor's budget recommendations to the legislature must be 
balanced. If the Governor's budget recommends more than what is 
available, he must recommend new taxes to raise the necessary 
revenue to cover his budgetary requests. Before 1968, the budget 
was submitted by the Governor and Cabinet as the Budget Commission 
which also had to submit a balanced budget. While the Budget Com- 
mission did not recommend expenditures in excess of anticipated 
revenues, it did recommend new programs to the legislature which 
were not provided for in the budget. If the legislature adopted 
the new programs, it had to raise current taxes or find new tax 
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sources to fund the program. Under this system, the legislature 
either had to increase taxes or turn down new programs. Since the 
Cabinet members did not have to fund their new program proposals, they 
were in a politically advantageous position. If the legislature re- 
fused to adopt the new program proposals, Cabinet members could 
publicly state that the legislature refused to fund their program 
proposals. If the legislature adopted the new programs. Cabinet 
members could take credit for the programs without the stigma of 
having raised taxes. In the 1969 governmental reorganization, the 
legislature shifted the budget recommendation authority from the 
Governcr and Cabinet to the Governor only. The legislature required 
the Governor to submit a balanced budget or recommend the necessary 
tax increases because it was tired of the old system where the 
Governor and Cabinet made budget requests without recommending tax 
increases to pay for their recommended prog^'ams. 

9. The Governor makes his budget recommendations to the legisla- 
ture and the money committees in the House and Senate develop bills. 
Again, the sub-committee dealing with education in the House Appro- 
priations Committee and Senate Ways and Means Committee are crucial 
places where decisions are made concerning school finance. 

10. Normally, the appropriations bills developed in the House and 
Senate are different, and a joint conference committee is formed 

to develop an appropriations bill' that is agreeable to the majority 
of the House and Senate members. The school finance issue is 
usually the major problem facing the joint conference committee. 

11. Once an appropriations bill passes the legislature, it goes to 
the Governor. The Governor can approve or veto the entire bill, 
or he may veto individual items in the bill. In the case of a 
veto, the legislature can override it with a 2/3 majority vote. 

In some respects, the Governor has gained budgetary powers with this 
new procedure. However, the legislature still received a copy of the parti- 
cular agencies' original requests, and departments headed by Cabinet members 
can lobby for their original requests in the legislature. Since the Com- 
missioner of Education was a Cabinet member, the Department of Education 
and other educational interest groups could lobby for a school finance 
bill which may or may not be in agreement with the Governor's recommenda- 
tions. Under the new budget procedures, the Governor had more budgetary 
influence, but he did not have complete control over the legislative budget 
requests of agencies in the executive branch headed by Cabinet members. 
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Although the governor was gaining power, the Cabinet still dominated 
the executive branch of government. The Governor and Cabinet sat as ex- 
officlo members of l<:n dMl'ereni boards- - i nc I ud i ng I [u* Stale Board ol' [tlu- 
cation. The Governor and Cabinet met on cwery first and third Tuesday of 
each month. At each meeting, ten different agendas were considered covering 
subjects such as education, highway safety, and natural resources. According 
to state law, the governor was the chairman of the State Board of Education 
and the Commissioner of Education was the Board's secretary and executive 
officer. The meetings were perfunctory as each Cabinet member had an aide 
or staff of aides who performed the preparatory work. The Secretaries for 
each board prepared the agenda for that board. For example, the Cofnmi ss ioner 
of Education was responsible for preparing the agenda for the State Board of 
Education. 

Agendas were to be prepated a week before the Governor and Cabinet 
meeting. The Governor and Cabinet staff aides then met on the Thursday 
preceding the actual Governor and Cabinet meeting to review each of the 
ten agendas. At these aides' meeting, labeled by their critics as the 
'•little cabinet," any additional background information needed on items in 
any of the ten agendas was given. Department of Education representatives 
were present to clarify any questions about items on the education agenda, 
just as representatives from other governmental agencies were present to 
explain items on their particular agenda. Since the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is a voting member of all ten boards, his staff aide must secure any 
additional information the Commissioner needs on agenda items of the non- 
education boards. It was at this aides' meeting that differences and con- 
flicts were resolved. If aides felt that further support ing documents or 
information was needed, they asked the proper agency for it at this meeting. 



After the aides* meeting, each aide considered the items on each agenda, 
summarized the supporting evidence for that item, and formulated a voting 
recommendation (yes or no) for the Governor or his/her respective Cabinet 
member. Aides then met with the Governor or their respective Cabinet members, 
and presented each of the ten agendas. For each item on the agenda, the aide 
had a brief summary statement of what the item was as well as a recommenda- 
tion to vote yes or no on that particular item. The aides generally agreed 
that the Governor and the Cabinet members followed an aiders recommendation 
"most of the time." One aide estimated that aides' recommendations were 
accepted by the Governor and the Cabinet members "99 out of 100 times." 

The Cabinet meeting itself was routine. Most conflicts over agenda 
items had been resolved before the meeting. Usually, the Governor and 
Cabinet members did not question each other strenuously in their areas of 
competence. The Commissioner of Education was recognized as the expert in 
education, as the Governor and other Cabinet members were recognized as ex- 
perts in their fields. Therefore, the Governor and each Cabinet member 
exercised a great deal of autonomy and power in his designated area. Con- 
flict and dissension over certain issues did exist, and at times the con- 
flict could not be resolved prior to the meeting. Cabinet members would 
cast dissenting votes on certain items. But in general, the Governor and 
Cabinet members tried to avoid controversy by formulating policies that the 
other members could support. An interest group official characterized the 
working relationship among the Governor and Cabinet members as, "I'll 
scratch your back if you'll scratch mine." 

Sitting as the State Board of Education, the Governor and Cabinet 
usually approved items that the Commissioner of Education placed on the 
educational board agenda. In Florida, the State Board of Education was the 
ultimate appeal board for teachers who had been dismissed. The State Board 
\\C)u\d also revoke teaching certificates. These administrative actions, not 



policy matters, were the most controvers fa 1 educational items on the State 
Board of Education's agenda. Many observers felt that the Cabinet rarely, 
as the State Board of Education, took a public stand on an important or con- 
troversial educational issue. The Cabinet, as a State Board of Education, 
did not collectively lobby for educational proposals in the legislature. 
The Commissioner of Education spoke for the Board on education legislative 
proposals. 

Many legislators felt that Cabinet members, excepting the Commissioner 
of Education, actively avoided becoming involved in educational legislation. 
Generally, the Commissioner of Education made specific recommendations for 
the State Board of Education on all legislative educational issues. His 
recommendations carried the support of all Cabinet members. However, in 
one past session, a legislative sub-committee was considering two educational 
proposals, one that would have allowed college students to graduate in three 
years and another which would have abolished the Board of Regents. One 
legislator had asked the Governor and Cabinet members, as members of the 
State Board of Education, to make recommendations to the sub-comni ttee on 
these proposals. Thfs legislator said that some became so upset at the 
request which would involve them in such controversial issues that "you 
would have thought I hiad ra^ed their mothers." 

In summary, the Cabinet met twice a month as ex-officio members of 
ten different boards, of which one is the State Board of Education. Each 
Cabinet member had an aide who devoted all or part of his time to educa- 
tional matters. The Comn]i ss ione r of Education enjoyed a great deal of 
autonomy and power because the Governor and other Cabinet members usually 
endorsed items that the Commissioner placed on the education agenda. 
Although the Governor or an individual Cabinet member might have taken a 
Q position on a specific educational proposal, the Governor and the Cabinet 
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rarely lobbied for educational proposals as the State Board of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education 

The Commissioner of Education served as one of the six Constitutional 
Cabinet members. He was elected to four year terms and he could succeed 
himself indefinitely. Because he was a Cabinet member, the Commissioner was 
a member of the policy-making board for education as well as being the Con- 
stitutional chief administrative officer for the Department of Education. 
The Commissioner's forma! power stemmed from his status as a Constitutional 
Cabinet member and as a Constitutional statewide elected official. 

There were some who disagreed with having an elected Commissioner who 
served on the Cabinet, and opponents of this structure cited the following 
disadvantages. First, his role as a Cabinet member was dysfunctional 
because it cast the Commissioner as a policy maker as well as the chief 
state administrator. Second, non-educational Cabinet responsibilities con- 
sumed so much of the Commissioner's time that he could not adequately serve 
as the chief state educational official. Third, because he was elected, 
the Commissioner had to temper his stands on controversial educational 
issues in order to be re-elected. Therefore, the Commissioner's status 
as a statewide elected official and as a Cabinet member was perceived as 
having both strengths and weaknesses. 

Floyd T. Christian became Commissioner of Education in 1965. He was 
appointed by the Governor to fulfill the unexpired term of State Superin- 
tendent Thomas D. Bailey and was subsequently elected to full terms in 
1967 and 1971. In the late 1960s, Comm issioner Christian probably enjoyed 
more power and prestige than any Commissioner before him. First, he had 
the formal powers in the form of political resources and independence which 
came with being a Cabinet member and statewide elected official. Second, 
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Conriniss ioner Christian had been Superintendent of Pinellas County (St. 
Petersburg) for 17 years before becoming State Confvniss ioner. He had strong 
ties with other county superintendents, and through the Florida Association 
of District School Superintendents, he had contacts in all of Florida's 6/ 
counties. These contacts, coup ted with county Democratic chapters, gave 
Commissioner Christian a strong political organization. One legislator 
commented that Commissioner Christian could "push buttons in every county." 
Third, the election of Claude Kirk In I966 as the first Republican Governor 
in Florida since reconstruction, set the stage for public disputes between 
Governor Kirk and the Commissioner which kept Commissioner Christian's 
name in the media headlines for four years. Democrats were smarting from 
the loss of the governorship in I966 and of a senatorial seat in I968 to 
the Republicans. Governor Kirk and Commissioner Christian waged a series 
of public battles on educational issues as the Governor vetoed several 
educal iona 1 bills. 

Oni" of the biggest of these battles occurred in I968. Governor Kirk 
hdtl V(*li)tMl a school finance bill in I967, but wa^ pressured by the FEA to 
call the legislature back into special session solely for education in I968. 
At the end of the special session, the legislature passed a school finance 
bill which gave education (K-Junior College) an additional $227 million by 
raising state sales tax from 3c^ to kt* Neither Governor Kirk nor the FEA 
liked the bill. The FEA called a statewide teachers strike. Governor Kirk 
a 1 I owed the b i 1 1 to become law without his s i gnat u re. To veto the bill, he 
claimed, would be a victory for militant striking teachers. 

Since both the FEA and Governor Kirk were against the appropriations 
bill, Commissioner Christian received a great deal of the credit for ob- 
taining substantial additional funds for education. The DOE worked extremely 

Q hard during the special session to try to get the legislature to oass a 
sic 

MS bill that would avoid a FEA strike. Commissioner Chr i st ian. and the DOE 



legislative staffers Were satisfied that the additional $227 million appro- 
priated to education was as much as they could reasonably expect. However, 
the FEA spurned the bill as inadequate, and called the statewide teachers 
strike. Governor Kirk opposed the bill because it called for an increase 
in Florida's sales tax. Commissioner Christian and the DOE took a moderate 
position - education still needed more money, but the additional funds 
appropriated in the special session was a step in the right direction. 

By opposing the strike and keeping the schools open. Commissioner 
Christian lessened the effect of the teacher strike. Commissioner Christian 
sought special legislative measures to keep the schools open. Most Floridians 
opposed the teacher strike, and the public generally supported Commissioner 
Christian's efforts. The Commissioner received a great deal of media 
coverage during this time period, and it was at this point during the late 
1960s that Commissioner Ch r i st ian * s po I i t i ca I influence reached its zenith. 
Complementing his formal powers were a strong political organization, the 
respect of many Democrats (who controlled the legislature), and extensive 
media exposure which gave him public recognition in his bitter disagreements 
with Governor Kirk. 

Christian ran for re-election in 1970 and easily won. However, his 
political power had been greatly diminished. First, Christian campaigned 
for re-election stating that if re-elected, it would be his final term as 
Commissioner, thereby establishing himself as a lame duck. Secondly, 
Democrat Reubin Askew defeated Claude Kirk in the governator iai race, 
and Commissioner Christian no longer enjoyed the public confrontations 
whick kept him in the media limelight. These factors reduced the Commis- 
sioner's political influence, although he retained the formal powers 
inherent in the Commiss ionership and the po 1 1 1 i ca I contacts he had developed. 
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Commissioner Christian had rilso been embroiled in the controversial, 
issue of educational reorganization. Educational reorganization was closely 
tied to proposals to ch.mgo the Cabinet structure. Many Floridians (as well 
as political scientists) attacked the Cabinet system on the basic premise 
that executive power was so diffused among seven officials that no one offi- 
cial could be held rebpuiisibic for the operation of state government. 
Opponents of the Cabinet system felt that all executive authority should 
have been placed in the Governor. In that way responsibility for decisions 
could have been focused on one person, and the public could demand explana- 
tions for decisions. Supporters of the Cabinet system argued that the Cabinet 
system assured openness in governmental administration, and offered executive 
checks and balances because executive policies were agreed upon by a majority 
of the seven members. Furthermore , Cab i net system supporters claimed that 
Florida had been free from any scandal in matters over which the Cabinet had 
respons ib i I i ty . 

As Florida grew and the state government, increased its services, the 
Cabinet system came under increasing attack. Governor Kirk pressed very 
hard for reorganization of the executive branch in the 1968 Constitution, 
but the new constitution did little in restructuring of the Cabinet system 
although the governorship was. somewhat strengthened. Since wholesale re- 
structuring of the Cabinet system did not seem possible, Governor Kirk tried 
to weaken the Cabinet by removing Cabinet members one at a time. The theory 
was that i f one member could be removed from the Cabinet, then other members 
could soon be eliminated. Given the increasing lack of confidence the public 
had in education because of rising costs, new instructional methods, and de- 
segregation. Governor Kirk seemed to feel that the Commissioner of Education was 
the most vulnerable Cabinet member to attack. 
Q Governor Kirk and Commissioner Christian engaged in several public 

IC 

Ma disagreements over educational issues and vetoed educational bills. While 
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these disagreements reflected differences in educational philosophies, 
they were also attempts by Governor Kirk to discredit the Cabinet and the 
role of the Commissioner of Education as a Cabinet member. Through the 
Committee on Quality Education which Kirk appointed, the state educational 
organization structure was criticized as ineffective. According to the 
Comnittee, the Cabinet did not do an adequate job as the State Board of 
Education, What was needed, said the committee, was a lay state board which 
could spend more time on educational issues and muster citizen support for 
educational proposals. Moreover, they said the Commissioner of Education 
spent too much time on non-educational matters and did not adequately ad- 
minister the State Department of Education, Educational reorganization plans 
which they advocated had two basic tenets: one, a lay board of education 
would be created with members being appointed by the Governor upon senate 
confirmation; and two, the lay board would appoint the Commissioner of Edu- 
cat ion . 

Governor Kirk^s legislative proposals concerning educational reorgani- 
zation were unsuccessful. His successor, Reubin Askew, promptly appointed 
a Citizen's Committee on Education which again took up the issues of educa- 
tional reorganization and school finance. In February, 1972, educational 
reorganization hit its peak when the House narrowly defeated a constitutional 
amendment . proposa 1 (CSHJR 3063) • The amendment provided for a fifteen member 
lay State Board of Education which would be appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate. The new State Board would have had the authority 
to appoint the Commissioner of Education. Had the amendment passed the 
legislature, it would have gone to the voters in the next election. 

The six Cabinet members (other than the Governor) were given credit 
for defeating this bill. These Cabinet members viewed an attack on the 
Commissioner of Education as an attack on the entire Cabinet system. Fearing 
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further attacks on the Cabinet system if this one succeeded, they banded 
together. Using their independent political bases and independent lobbying 
power, the Cabinet members were successful in blocking the bill's passage. 
Legislators did not feel educational reorganization would be an issue in 
the 1973 legislative session, but politicians and educators agreed that it 
would be a major issue again In 197^ and 1975. It appeared that educational 
reorganization in Florida was only a surface conflict in Florida for a much 
deeper conflict involving governmental structure in the executive branch--a 
cabinet system vs. a single powerful executive. 

Many legislators were genuinely concerned about the merits and demerits 
of the present educational structure. One legislator felt that the Cabinet 
was "totally il) equipped" to act as a State Board of Education. He observed 
that the Cabinet "acts as a rubber stamp" for the Commissioner while never 
functioning "as a governing body in education." A former legislator stated 
that all state boards of education "are a waste of time" whether they were 
made up of Cabinet members or lay members. He contenced that "a lay board 
would not know any more than the present Cabinet board." His suggestion was 
a Governor appointed Commissioner of Education with no board of education 
"leaving educational policy making" to the Governor because such a large 
portion of the budget goes to education. Under this structure, voters 
would be able "to pinpoint responsibility" for state educational decisions. 

The Department of Education 

Florida's Department of Education was composed of four divisions: 
Division of Elementary — Secondary Education, Division of Universities, 
Division of Vocational Educational Education, and Division of Community 
Colleges. Figure6 represented the organizational structure of the Depart- 
• ment. The I969 governmental reorganization act placed all public education, 
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including colleges and universities, in a single department. This study 
focused on state policy makers for K-12 programs which directly involved 
the Deputy Commissioner, the Associate Corrmi ss i oners , and the Division of 
Elementary-Secondary Education. The DOE staff has grown, and according to 
a 1972 U. S. Office of Education study, there were kk3 full-time professional 
staff employees in the DOE. All Department employees concerned with elemen- 
tary and secondary education were covered by Florida's Career Service which 
offered job security and benefits similar to Civil Service. 

Herman Meyers, Associate Commissioner for Budget and Planning and 
Development, and Cecil Golden, Associate Commissioner for Program Planning 
and Coordination, were responsible for organizing DOE educational legisla- 
tive efforts. Technically, Meyers was responsible for working with the 
Senate and Golden was responsible for working with the House. In reality 
each worked in both chambers depending on content of a particular issue. 
Mr, Meyers' main area of concern was school finance legislation, and he 
was assisted by DOE staffers from the Bureau of Research and the Bureau of 
School Finance. Mr. Golden's main area was general educational legislation, 
but both men coordinated the DOE legislative efforts. Since Florida's 
Commissioner of Education was involved in other political areas and had 
many Cabinet responsibilities, a great deal of the responsibility for de- 
veloping educational legislation was apparently delegated to the DOE. To 
supplement legislative proposals, the Department relied on information from 
all its bureaus, but especially the Bureau of School Finance and the Bureau 
of Research. While the Bureau of School Finance produced information focusing 
on the funding of public education, the Bureau of Research produced statis- 
tical information on a variety of school related subjects. 

The Department's relationships with the Governor and the legislature 
have been affected by changes which have taken place in Florida. For many 
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years, the Department had a good relationship with Florida's governors. 
This was due to several factors. First, governors had little control over 
the budget and conflict between the Department and the Governor was minimal 
on this point. Secondly, the Commissioner of Education, as a fel 1 ow Cabi net 
member, had relatively easy access to the Governor. Another reason that 
the Governor generally supported the Commissioner of Education's educational 
proposals was that the Commissioner aiso voted on non-educational issues 
important to the Governor, Third, Governors only served for one four year 
term while the Department had permanency and continuity. 

This relationship has changed due to the following factors: first, the 
1968 Constitution gave the Governor more technical power over the budget. 
The Department of Education had to work with budget analysts from the Depart- 
ment of Administration while developing the educational budget. Although 
the Governor could not dictate the dollar amount of the educational budget, 
he had more formal control than he had before 1968. Secondly, the Governor 
acquired the right to succeed himself to a second four year term, which gave 
him more time to press for his personal educational proposals. However, 
the Department still had the power to lobby for the school finance budget 
once it was in the legislature, and the Commissioner of Education still 
retained political influence with the Governor since both voted on Cabinet 
boards . 

The DOE did not have a good working relationship with Governor Kirk. 
The Governor and the Commissioner disagreed on several educational issues, 
and Governor K : rk vetoed educational bills which the DOE had written or 
endorsed. The DOE had a better relationship with Governor Askew and his 
staff. Although Governor Askew and Commissioner Christian disagreed on some 
issues, most notably educational reorganization, both men were Democrats 
Q md shared other common concerns. The DOE has worked closely with Governor 
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Askew's staff. The Department provided much technical assistance to 
Governor Askew' s Citizens* Committee on Education even though the DOE dis- 
agreed with the Committee's recommendations on educational reorganization. 
Except for Governor Kirk's administration, the DOE has generally had a good 
working relationship with Florida's governors. 

The relationship between the Department of Education and the legisla- 
ture altered significantly during the late 1960s. When the legislature met 
in biennial session with no staff assistance, it relied almost totally on 
the Department of Public Instruction (later renamed Department of Education) 
for preparing legislative proposals on education. For many years there was 
a single legislator who was the educational spokesman. The Department pro- 
vided him with bills and background materials, and the legislature generally 
passed the bills that the Department had introduced. Since the Department 
was the only available staff to the legislature on educational matters, the 
legislature could not form alternatives to Department proposals. Therefore, 
Department proposals were rarely substituted for or amended. 

Further strengthening the Department's influence in the legislature, 
was the strong tie between the Department and Florida Education Association. 
The Department consulted with the FEA leaders (which represented administra- 
tors as well as teachers before the I968 strike) on potential educational 
legislation. When the legislature convened once every two years, the De- 
partment presented well prepared legislative proposals which had the backing 
of the FEA. With the dramatic changes in the legislature in the late 1960s, 
the relationship between the Department and the legislature also changed. 

Leg! s 1 at i ve changes --annua 1 sess ions , s tand i ng cotnml ttees with pe rmanent 
staff, pre-session committee hearings, a pre-filing system, etc.--resu I ted 
fn a stronger, more independent legislature which was much less dependent on 
the Department for educational legislation. No longer did the Department 
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enjoy the almost absolute information power which left legislators with little 
choice but to accept Department proposals. The legislature now had the 
time and the capability to generate alternatives to the Department's edu- 
cational proposals. To be effective, the DOE had to change its image. 
Said one DOE spokesman, the ability of the legislature to formulate alter- 
natives "forced the Department to become better at" providing accurate in- 
form Mon, developing viable alternatives to original proposals, and ex- 
plaining programs and proposals more clearly to the legislature and the 
public. Whereas Department proposals were once accepted and passed by the 
legislature with little question, the Department had to lobby for its pro- 
posals in a legislature which considered many educational proposals. The 
DOE still had expertise in writing educational bills in proper language and 
providing support information to back up the bills. But in addition, it 
had to lobby strongly for its proposals whereas these proposals were pre- 
viously passed without much resistance. 

Legislative leaders were asked to rate the information from the DOE in 
terms of meeting the legislators' needs. Table 7 represented the responses 
of the legislators. Legislators criticized DOE information as "slow in 
coming" or "hard to get data on proposals they are against." However, 
these legislative leaders admitted that the DOE controlled the data system 
and information flow on educational matters. The DOE provided information 
on the cost of proposed programs and calculations for the complicated 
Minimum Foundation Program. The permanent staffs to the education and fi- 
nance committees could run check tests of DOE data, but the legislature de- 
pended on the DOE for the original data on many educational proposals. 

Commissioner Christian had complete confidence in his DOE staff, and 
he gave the staff leeway in developing erJucatlonal proposals. The DOE staff 
had a group of top level people who were quite adept in lobbying for 
O 
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Department proposals. DOE staffers denied that they were lobbyists, con- 
tending that they merely "supplied information." However, legislators 
viewed the Department as a lobbying force. When the Department supported 
a bill, "they (DOE) flood this place (legislature) with educators," one 
legislator relayed, "but when they ape against a proposal, it's hard to get 
any information out of them," 

TABLE 7 

LEGISLATOR'S PERCEPTION OF DOE INFORMATION 

In terms of meeting your needs in deciding upon education anc school 
finance bills, hew would you rate the information coming to your office from 
the State Department of Education? Would you say that it: 

Number of times 
chosen N=7 

Almost always meets your needs I 

Usually meets your needs k 

Sometimes meets your needs 2 

Almost never meets your needs 0 
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The DOE staff also tried to build public support for their proposals 
through various county and state groups in order to "make it easier for legis- 
lators to vote for our bill." A Department spokesman said that the DOE staff 
worked hard at formulating solid education proposals that "will make a legis- 
lator look good" to the public by supporting the proposals. The DOE always 
had representatives present at committee and sub-committee meetings of the 
educational and appropriations committee. Some legislators felt that the DOE 
would block educational legislation it disagreed with by dragging its feet 
on supplying requested data, or by flooding a legislator with raw data which 
he could not interpret. 

In sum, the Department was once virtually the only staff available to 
the legislature on educational matters and Department proposals were generally 
Q accepted. However, as the legislature became stronger and more able to 
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formulate alternatives, it became less dependent on the Department. The Department 



became more sophisticated in its lobbying techniques in order to retain its 
Influence with the legislature. The DOE constructed a reputation of supply- 
ing accurate and useful information. It built public support for proposals 
and worked closely with legislators to explain proposals fully. The DOE 
tried to develop proposals which legislators could vote for and which made 
legislators look competent to their constituencies. Also, the DOE tried 
to block legislation which it did not agree with. Although the legislature 
could develop educational proposals and could formulate alternatives to DOE 
proposals, it still relied on the DOE for useful data and expertise in edu- 
cational matters. Said one legislator grudgingly, the DOE "has saved our 
(legislature's) ass from time to time." However, the legislators did not 
like being as dependent as they we le upon the DOE, and they hoped that even- 
tually the permanent staffs to the education and appropriations committees 
would be able to provide them with more useful data and expertise on educa- 
tional proposals. 

PROCESS OF STATE EDUCATION POLICY MAKING 

This section will deal with specific decisions in four major policy 
areas: school finance, desegregation, certification, and educational planning. 
Although the content of the decisions in each policy area is quite important, 
this section will focus on describing the actors involved and process used 
in arriving at these policy decisions. It should also be noted that the 
follo^^ving descriptions are primarily based on information obtained from 
interviews with legislators, educators, educational interest group represen- 
tatives, and governmental staff aides and corroborated by newspaper accounts 
and articles or documents prepared by state agencies and interest groups. 

School Finance 

The major school finance trend in Florida has been to increase the 
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percentage of state dollars going to education. A series of legislative 
enactments pointed out this trend. As in any state, the arena for school 
finance decisions was the legislature. Since 1959 in Florida, the House 
had been the chamber where school finance reform had been promulgated. Prime 
actors in these decisions have been legislators, the governor, the commissioner 
of education and the DOE, while secondary actors included the large class- 
room teacher associations from Dade, Pinellas, and Hillsborough Counties, 
the Association of District School Superintendents (closely aligned with 
the DOE, and representatives from various districts). 

Since World War II, the legislature had dealt with school finance only 
after major crisis situations in Florida schools forced It to act. The 
legislature was so weak, that it simply did not have the capability to anti- 
cipate and avoid problems. As one legislator put it, "About every ten years 
(Since World War II) there would be a crisis in the schools and the legislature 
wouM react'' by enacting some type of school finance legislation. Post WWII 
Florida faced several school crises which included inadequate building 
space for a rising school population and low teacher salaries. Governor 
Spessard L. Holland appointed a Citizens' Committee on Education (and prac- 
tically every Florida governor since Holland has appointed one for various 
reasons) which made a two year study of Florida schools. The Committee 
spelled out its findings and recommendations in the Education and the Future 
of Florida . The 19^7 state legislature enacted many of the report *s recom- 
mendations, the most notable being Florida's Minimum Foundation Program 
which was derived from the Strayer-Haig formula. By 1957, school costs 
had risen so rapidly that Florida schools again faced a crisis situation. 
The legislature reacted by earmarking tax funds specifically for education. 
However, Florida schools were in desperate financial condition again by 1968. 
Q Governor Claude Kirk vetoed a 1967 school finance bill, but under increasing 
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legislature passed a school finance bill which gave education over $200 
million additional by increasing Florida's sales tax from 3c to kc in 1968. 

As in other states, school finance in Florida was inextricably tied 
to tax issues. Prior to 1968 in Florida, the county school board had the 
power to levy 10 mills of tax on property without a vote of the electors 
(non~voted millage). Up to another 10 mills could be assessed by local 
district boards with the approval of the voters (voted millage). Therefore, 
county school boards had to have voter approval for any millage above 10 
mills. Each of the 67 counties had a tax assessor, and the vast majority of 
these tax assessors were elected. The tax assessor set the assessed value 
of all ad velorum and personal property in the county. Since he was elected, 
he often assessed the value as low as possible. This created a problem for 
school districts who were near or at the 20 mill maximum (ten non-voted 
mills and ten voted mills) but still could not raise enough revenue because 
assessed valuations were so low. 

!n the early 1960s, the legislature passed a bill requiring that all 
property be assessed at 100 per cent of "just value." "Just value" was 
defined as the current market value of the property. However, county tax 
assessors ignored the law until I963 when the Florida Supreme Court ruled 
that property had to be assessed at 100 per cent of "just value" in the 
Walter V. Shuler case from Duval County (Jacksonville). Many Florida 
counties reassessed property value either voluntarily or under court order, 
but other Florida counties were still well beneath the "just value" standard 
which the lav; set and the court upheld. 

During the middle 1960s, increasing market values in concert with the 
reassessment of property in counties caused taxpayers to protest, but some 
counties still could not raise the needed revenue. In Duval County, the 
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schools deteriorated to the extent that the Southern Association d isaccred i ted 

all of Jacksonville high schools, Fred Schult/, a House member from Ouval 

County, became Speaker designate in the l967-f>8 legislature, nnd Speaker 

in the I969 and 1970 session. Schultz recognized the problems that schools 

were having in Duval County and sought to attain greater equity in school 

finance. 

The legislature began to push for greater equity in school finance in 
1965, and some minor changes were made in the Minimum Foundation Program (MFP) . 
The required local county effort to participate in the MFP formula was modi- 
fied to include a complex formula of tax paying ability based on five indi- 
cators of wealth in the county. In 19^9 the legislature changed the required 
local effort from an index of taxpaying ability to a flat 3 mills on the non- 
exempted real and personal property with a ceiling of 10 mills for operating 
expenses. Essentially the legislature said to participate in the MFP, a 
county had to assess 3 mills which would be equalized by the state through 
the MFP, This 3 mi 1 1 minimum increased he local required effort of many 
wealthy counties. In 1967* the legislature had attempted to reform school 
finance and increase state dollars for education, but Governor Kirk blocked 
these efforts. Wealthy counties such as Broward (Ft. Lauderdale), Pinellas 
(St. Petersburg), and Palm Beach (West Palm Beach) were also Republican 
counties. These counties were "property rich, pupil poor" meaning that the 
counties had few students in relation to the wealth of property in the county. 
Therefore little millage was needed to raise funds for education, "Property 
poor, pupil rich" counties had many students in relation to the property 
value in the county. Legislative efforts such as requiring a local effort 
of 3 mills to participate in the MFP would have the effect of wealthy counties 
giving more dollars to the state than they got back, with these dollars 
being redistributed to the "property poor, pupil rich" counties. Governor 
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Kirk articulated the Republican position by contending that school finance was 
a local matter, and money for schools should be raised at the county level. 

After Governor Kirk took office In 1967, teachers became more vocal and 
organized in their efforts to obtain more state ass i stance for education. 
The governor had taken paradoxical positions. In his 1966 campaign, he 
publicly stated that he wanted Florida's educational system to be the best 
in the nation, yet he was against increased taxes needed to improve the edu- 
cational system unless these taxes were voted for by the people. The FEA 
and the Governor were on opposite sides of the issue as the legfslature con- 
sidered a school finance bill in 1967- 

The FEA gathered data to support the case for Increased state aid to 
education. Teachers were upset about certain conditions in the state edu- 
cational system: low teacher salaries, shortage of classroom space, inade- 
quate and outdated textbooks, and sub-par programs in kindergarten and special 
3 I 

education. The FEA cited statistics such as "...Florida was ninth in the 

nation in total population, ninth in public school enrollment, and tenth in 

personal income — but it was twenty-sixth in average teacher salaries, thirty- 
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fourth in per pupil expenditures for local schools." While in favor of 
increased state aid to education, the superintendents' and school boards' 
associations were alarmed by increased teacher militance. They began to 
separate themselves from the FEA and its strong militant position for in- 
creased state aid to education. 

Several forces were operating in 1967 concerning school finance. First, 
many county districts \^ere unable to adequately fund their schools. Second, 
tax payers were revolting because of increasingly high property taxes. 
Third, educators, especially teachers through the FEA, were more vocal than 
ever about their position that education was poorly funded. Fourth, legis- 
lators were aware that many local county district, were in financial trouble. 
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Due to reapportionment, the legislature was urban oriented and more sensi- 
tive to the problems of larger county districts. The 1967 legislature in- 
creased state aid to education for the 1967-69 biennium by $332.6 million 
(K-Junior College). This increase included $77 million specifically for 
teacher salaries. However, Governor Kirk used- his line item veto power to 
reduce the educational appropriation by $106 million and defended the reduc- 
tions as necessary to avoid new taxes. Of the vetoed money appropriations, 
$75 million came from K-12 programs such as kindergarten, first grade, ex- 
ceptional child, and library programs. 

Although the $77 million for increased teacher salaries remained in ' 
the budget, the threat of a statewide teacher strike gained momentum in 
late 1967. The strike threat pressured Governor Kirk into calling a special 
legislative session solely on the topic of educational finance in January, 
1968. 

Governor Kirk had earlier appointed a "blue ribbon*' citizens committee, 
the Commission on Quality Education, which was to make recommendations to 
improve Florida's educational system, especially in the area of school 
finance. The Committee was asked to formalize its recommendations before 
the special legislative session started, much earWev than it was originally 
supposed to have its work completed. The Commission made its recommendations 
which included greater equalization in school finance and a higher state 
support for education. The legislature convened for a ten day special session 
on education in late January, 1968. Not until the end of the last day of 
the special session did the legislature agree on a $350 million package^^ 
which satisfied neither the FEA nor the Governor. 

Governor Kirk was against the one cent increase (3c - kc) in the state 
sales tax that was needed to finance the package. This proposed tax in- 
crease violated Governor Kirk's no new taxes pledge. He threatened to veto 
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the bill since the public had not been given a chance to vote on the tax 
increase. However, the FEA let Governor Kirk save face by calling its long 
threatened strike on the last day of the special session--after the legis- 
lature had passed the package. 

The FEA offered several public reasons for the statewide teachers 
strike. One reason the $350 million package was unacceptable was that it 
included money for non-educational purposes and tax relief. The bill con- 
tained an extra $233 million for education (Kindergarten through Junior 
College) but the FEA reasoned that the new tax increase would be attributed 
to education when in fact millions went for other purposes in a special 
session supposedly for education only. Also, the FEA labeled the amount of 
increase as inadequate. Third, the FEA was against the 10 mill cap or limit 
placed on local county districts on the basis that any cap on local millage 
would restrict a district from raising needed revenue. 

While these were the surface reasons for the strike, political and edu- 
cational observers felt that there were additional underlying reasons for 
the strike. First, the emotional involvement of the FEA leadership hindered 
them from viewing the situation objectively, including the 1967 regular 
session and the 1968 special session, education had received an additional 
$592 million over the 1965-67 biennium with $135 million^^ earmarked for 
teacher salary increases. Instead of striking, observers felt that the 
FEA could have taken credit for these increases as victories. Secondly, 
FEA leaders were unable and unwilling to stop the strike machinery once 
it was set into motion. Whatever the reasons for the 1968 strike, it caused 
a loss of public support for the FEA and let Governor Kirk out of a diffi- 
cult situation. 

Had the FEA accepted the package and not struck, Governor Kirk would 
have had to veto or sign the bill. Either course provided disadvantages to 
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Governor Kirk, Vetoing the bill meant another showdown with the Democratically 
controlled legislature. Signing the bill meant that he tacitly agreed to 
the sates tax increase whfch he did not want to do. However, the teacher 
strike offered him a viable way out; he allowed the bill to become law with- 
out his signature claiming that vetoing the bill would be a victory for mili- 
tant striking teachers. 

There were also apparent trade-offs between Governor Kirk and Commis- 
sioner Christian. In the 1968 bill, Commissioner Christian agreed to support 
a legislative proposal that would allow the people to vote on whether the 
Commissioner should be elected or appointed. In return, the Governor did 
not veto the appropriations bill. Christian then publicly supported an 
attempt to place the issue of an appointed Commissioner on the ballot as a 
Constitutional Amendment even though he was against the concept of an 
appointed Commissioner. Although the amendment passed through the legisla- 
ture, it was never placed on the ballot. A constitutional revision committee 
also had a set of constitutional reforms to place before the voters which 
included more powers for the Governor, but retained an elected Commissioner. 
Only one of these two constitutional revisions could be placed on the ballot, 
and Kirk chose to back the latter revision because it guaranteed the governor- 
ship certain powers even though it retained an elected Commissioner. There- 
fore, the question of an elected vs. an appointed Commissioner was never 
voted upon by the publ ic. 

In a sense, education was both the winner and loser in the 1968 bill. 
Legislators were now deeply involved in school finance matters and more con- 
cerned about equalization. Commissioner Christian and the DOE were satisfied 
with the added state revenue, but not convinced that the 10 mill cap on local 
.districts was good for education. The cap did not allow local districts to 
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assess more than 10 mills for local operating expenses. Education gained 
additional funds in the 1968 special legislative session, but the subse- 
quent teacher strike disillusioned thousands of Florida's finer teachers. 
James Cass pointed out that many of the striking teachers "were among the 

better teachers in the schools — the ones who felt most keenly the inade- 

37 

quacjes of time and facilities for teaching." The teacher strike had 

the most devastating effect on teachers who struck "...out of a strong per- 

sonal commitment to the improvement of education in Florida." Cass 

described the effect the strike had on these teachers. 

....They (the striking teachers) believed that an opportunity 
was offered to make a major breakthrough in support for the 
schools of the state--with the ultimate beneficiary the child 
in the classroom. 

But when they returned to their classrooms, overwhelmingly 
they were not only defeated, but disillusioned. No one cares, 
they sard, except us. The state responds only to power, the 
local school boards are more interested in retaliation than 
in education, and even the parents remain unconcerned. So Why 
should we continue to care? Perhaps this is the most destruc- 
tive legacy of a) 1.39 

The FEA could have been the biggest winner in 1968, but it was the 
biggest loser. The FEA could have increased its already politically influ- 
ential position. It had succeeded in pressuring Governor Kirk into calling 
the special legislation session. Instead of striking, the FEA could have 
justifiably taken the credit for the additional funds appropriated to edu- 
cation during the special session. Said one high ranking DOE official, 
"Had the FEA not struck, we (the DOE) would be going to the FEA today for 
their approval of our legislative proposals." By striking after the bill 
had passed the legislature, the FEA lost membership, prestige, close ties 
with the DOE and other educational interest groups, and political influence 
in the legislature. 
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The $233 million increase to education in 1968 had the practical effect 
of taking much of the pressure off the 1969 legislature to act on school 
finance matters. However, many legislators, especially House members, had 
become deeply involved with schcol finance matters and these legislators 
wanted to probe deeper into schc»ol finance problems. They found a ready 
partner in the DOE. Pressure w£is being applied from larger urban counties 
(Dade, Broward) who were experiencing deficits due to the required three 
mill local effort. It v/as also apparent that 1968 increases made in state 
aide to education were only stop-gap, and that the real answer to achieving 
equalization in school finance was in reforming the MFP. Five distinct 
disequal izing factors in the MFP were identified: 

1. Property wealth differed from county to county. 

2. The ratio of children to the general population differed from 
county to county. 

3. Race track funds were distributed equally to each county which 
meant the county with the fewest number of children received 

the same amount as the county with^the highest number of children. 

There was no uniform assessment of tax rates. 

5. There were unusual cost off-sets such as urban cost differentials, 
transportation, and teacher rank. 

Included in the 1968 Appropriation Bill was a 10 mill cap or limit on 
local property tax for education. The legislature imposed the cap on the 
premise that equalization in school finance could be achieved by putting 
more state dollars into education. The cap. Speaker Schultz argued, would 
restrict the ability of large urban counties v;ith good property tax bases 
from levying extra millage for their schools while refusing to vote for extra 
state money for education. Since district school boards had the power to 
assess 10 mills without the vote of the people (non-voted district millage), 
a district could reach the 10 mill cap without any voted millage. Theo- 
retically, all districts over the 10 mill limit had to roll back to the limit. 



However, leyislntors realized the crisis that would follow, so provisions 
were made for school districts to allow voters to vote for extra mi Mage over 
the cap for the following reasons: capital outlay purposes; required debt 
service; deficit of state funding of retirement matching; commissions to 
tax assessor or tax collector; and the amount of money necessary to replace 
any decrease from the previous year in fund? from PL 87k (federal impact 
funds) 

The cap forced districts to turn to the state for more dollars. In 
the 1967-68 period, there were 2k school districts at the 10 mill maximum 
and state revenue made up kO per cent of a local districts* budget.^' While 
stc'^te aid to education had increased in that two year period, twice as many 
districts were at the 10 mill maximum. Local districts were again pressuring 
the legislature for more state money since they could not raise it locally 
due to the legislated mi Mage cap. 

In the 1970 School Equalization Act, the legislature passed a bill to 
increase state support for education. Whereas other major school finance 
legislation since World War II had been in response to school crises, the 
1970 School Equalization Act stemmed more from legislative desire to achieve 
equity in school finance than from pressure due to a current school crisis. 
While there was some pressure from local districts, it was not the intense 
crisis pressure which had triggered the pressure which had triggered the 
previous major school finance bills. The 1970 bill revolved around three 
tenets: equalization; unusual costs off-sets (urban differentials, teacher 
certification ranks, transportation, etc.); and a guarantee of 100 per cent 
fair assessment of property value in all counties. This bill was formulated 
by House members who relied upon DOE information and expertise concerning 
the MFP formula. The bill had the following features: 
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-The value of instructional unit would be raised by $1100 a year 
for four consecutive years. In 1969-70, the average value of an 
instructional unit was $9700, but by 1973-7^ it would increase by 
$^^00 to $1^, 100. 

-Beylnniny in 197^-75, llu» DOE is required to include o cost of 
living adjustment in the educational budget lo cofnpcnsate for 
inf lat ion. 

-The required local effort to participate in the MFP was raised 
from 3 mills in 1969-70 to 7 mills by 1973-7^. Equalized mi I lage 
would increase by one mill each year: l970-7i ^ mills required 
to participate in MFP; 1971-72 5 mills required; 1972-73 6. mills 
required; and 1973-7^ 7 mills required. 

-The MFP was adjusted to reflect 100 per cent uniform assessinent 
in each county. The I969 legislature passed HB990 which was a 
tax ratio study. This bill required the DOE to compute local effort 
for the MFP on an adjusted 100 per cent tax roll, irregardless of 
the tax rate counties were using. 

"An ad valorem tax equalization section was also included which 
provided added state funds for those counties whose yield per mill 
per ADA was below the state average. This especially affected 
some large urban counties such as Duval, Hillsborough, Escambia, 
and Brevard counties who did not have high property values.^2 

All school finance in Florida since 1970 was basically related to the 
1970 School Equalization Act. Some important school finance decisions 
made since 1968 have not been mentioned and much more could be said about 
the 1970 School Equalization Act and its effects. However, for the pur- 
poses of this study it was equally important to focus on the relationships 
between actors and the process involved in formulating these policy decisions. 

The 1970 legislature considered two equalization proposals: the "Harris 
Plan'' and the "Christian Plan." Both plans were aimed at equalization but 
they varied in ways to achieve it. The "Harris Plan" achieved equaliza- 
tion by increasing the local required effort by I mill yearly until 1973-7^ 
when all districts would have a 7 mill local effort requirement. In effect, 
the "Harris Plan," developed by Representative Marshall Harris, achieved 
equalization by increasing the total amount of state aid but redistributing 
more of the money to poorer counties through weighted elements in the MFP. 
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The "Christian Plan" was proposed by the DOE. It dealt with poorer 
school districts that were below the state average level of property assess- 
ment in local taxpaying ability. School districts had to meet certain re- 
quirements to be eligible for funds under the "Christian Plan" which achieved 
equalization by bringing up the poorer districts to higher level. Aspects 
of both plans were adopted into the final version of the I97O School Equali- 
zation Act. The 1970 Act achieved equalization by giving more state aid to 
both wealthy and poor districts, but it gave more to the poorer districts in 
order to close the gap in per pupil expenditures between the wealthy and poor 
d i st r i cts . 

The 1970 School Equalization Act also highlighted the changing relation- 
ship between the legislature and the DOE. The legislature began to assert 
its own independence and capability to develop school finance proposals with 
the "Harris Plan." No longer totally dependent on the DOE for information 
and expertise, legislators developed a plan which was combined with the 
"Christian Plan" to form a bill which pointed Florida in the direction of 
full state funding for education. The bill reflected an inter-dependence 
between the legislature and the DOE. The DOE promoted the idea of a partner- 
ship relation between the DOE and the legislature on educational legisla- 
tion. The DOE did not have the hold of absolute information and expertise 
in educational matters that it once had over the legislature. To its credit, 
the DOE changed its image in working with the legislature developing a much 
more sophisticated technique to get legislative proposals accepted. 

The focal points for school finance decisions were the sub-committees 
on education in the House Appropriations and Senate Ways and Means Committees, 
and the Joint House-Senate Conference Committee on appropriations. The impetus 
for the 1970 School Equalization Act came from the HoMse rather than the Senate. 
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The bM] was hammered out in a joint conference committee on appropriations 
with House members holding out for a bill that would ensure greater equity 
in school finance. One legislator remarked that the House had "80 solid 
votes" for an equitable school finance bill and that House members on the 
joint conference committee took the attitude that ''there is no way we are 
leaving without an equalization formula for school finance." Legislators 
from wealthy urban districts were generally opposed to the bill while legis- 
lators from poorer urban and rural districts supported the bill. Finally 
House members on the conference committee were able to develop a bill which 
the senators could agree to. 

Members on the joint conference committee recognized the probability 
that Governor Kirk would veto the bill. Fearing that the Governor would 
use his line veto power to veto items in the 1970 School Equalization Act, 
members of the joint conference committee added a rider to the general appro- 
priations bill which had the effect of off-setting the Governor's power to 
line veto the school finance portion. According to this rider bill, Governor 
Kirk could not veto the school finance bill without vetoing the whole appro- 
priations bill. Governor Kirk vetoed the whole appropriations bill, but the 
legislature overrode his veto even though there were enough Republican votes 
to block the override. The Governor then took the bill to court on the 
grounds that the Florida constitution provided the Governor with line veto 
power. However, the court ruled that the general appropriations bill which 
included the 1970 School Equalization Act was valid. 

The Cabinet, as a State Board of Education, did not play an important 
role in this process. Individual Cabinet members may have supported the 
bill, but the Cabinet did not take a stand as the chief educational policy 
making board fn the state. Neither did educational interest groups play a 
major role in this process. The large Classroom Teacher Associations from 
Dade, Pinellas, and Hillsborough counties used what leverage they had with 
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legislators from their districts to gain support for the bill. The FEA was 
still trying to recover from the I968 strike, and thereby did not play a 
significant role in this bill. The Florida School Boards Association had 
little leverage, and the Association of District School Superintendents 
worked closely with the DOE, as it has on all educational matters since I968. 

Legislators stressed that Commissioner Christian initially opposed the 
1970 School Equalization Act and that the DOE was against any disruption of 
the status quo. The impetus for change, contended the legislators, came 
from the legislature not the Commissioner of Education, Legislators con- 
tended that Commissioner Christian proposed an alternative equalization plan 
only after he saw that the House was already developing an equalization pro- 
posal. According to legislators, the Commissioner did not feel that the 
House equalization plan was politically viable. Commissioner Christian 
depended on large Democratic votes in the populous counties like Dade. 
While the DOE provided ser\/ices and staff assistance to small counties in 
areas such as capital outlay, the larger counties had staffs of their own 
in these areas and did not need DOE assistance. Since the DOE had no ex- 
pertise to offer large districts in terms of services, it would have been 
politically unwise for the Commissioner to endorse a plan that took money 
from these larger rich districts. Commissioner Christian originally took 
the position that he had to be concerned with the rich districts as we I I 
as the poor districts. After Dade County legislators began supporting the 
House equalization proposal, legislators felt it was politically easier 
for the Commissioner to endorse the proposal and retain votes in these 
larger counties. Legislators labeled the Commissioner and the DOE as poli- 
tically cautious and protectors of the status quo. 

As politically cautious cs they might have been, it does not seem that 
the Commissioner and the DOE were that enamored with the status quo in 
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School finance. The legislature was the arena in which school finance 
decisions were made. Since the middle 1960s, Florida legislators had made 
exceedingly difficult policy decisions in school finance to assure equaliza- 
tion thr^ough increased state funding. It seemed clear that the DOE played a 
significant role in the development of these policies. The 1970 School 
Equalization Act was a complex bill, and the legislature had to rely on DOE 
assistance to formulate it for several reasons. First, the MFP was a com- 
pl icated equation which few people outside of the DOE understood. Over a period 
of time, DOE staff members spent long sessions with individual legislators, 
especially House members, to explain the format and intricacies of the MFP 
as it existed. Second I y ,. even with increased permanent staff to the education 
and finance committees, the legislative staffs could not provide legislators 
with the data that they needed to formulate an equalization plan. The DOE 
had the capability of generating data and of organizing it in an understandable 
and useful fashion. Third, the DOE had the ability to project what effects 
certain plans would have in local districts much quicker and more accurately 
than legislators could. Apparent as it is that the DOE was deeply involved 
in formulating the 1970 School Equalization Act, it was still very difficult to 
determine how much initiating action the DOE took. 

Interested in building a new image, the DOE realized that providing 
accurate information was not sufficient. The DOE staff used their skills 
in writing bills and in providing information to draft legislation which 
legislators could take credit for. The DOE staff which worked in the legis- 
lature worked with individual legislators, down-played their role, and 
allowed legislators to take much of the credit for work they had done in 
order to obtain legislation which the DOE wanted. Said one Department 
spokesman, "The changes in the legislature forced us to change our image" 
and mode of operations. Pointing to the large turnover in the legislature 
(for example, 19 of the 28 members on the House Education Committee were 
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new) in 1973, he continued, "There now is a great deal of turnover in the 
legislature. It is our job (DOE) to provide continuity to educational legis- 
lation." Cognizant o^^ the need to move toward equalization, the DOE staff 
worked with the group of legislators, especially House members, who were 
concerned about school finance. 

Since this small group of House members provided. the impetus and de- 
veloped the actual bill, many legislators were not aware of the total rami- 
fications of the bill. Some legislators voted for the bill on the mistaken 
premise that all districts gained large increases in state aid. In the 1970 
primary and general elections, there were legislators from property rich 
districts who lost re-election because they had supported a bill which local 
voters felt hurt their school district. The 1970 School Equalization Act 
called for consecutive one mill increases in required local effort from 
1970-71 mills required) through 1973-7^ (7 mills required). For political 
reasons the 1971 legislature voted only a mill increase from k mills to 
mi lis required rather than the full one mill increase that the 1970 Act 
stipulated. However, the 1972 legislature raised the required local effort 
by ]\ mills to 6 mills which put Florida back on the schedule set in the 
1970 Act. 

The 1970 School Equalization Act set Florida squarely in the direction 
of full state funding, but it also had consequences in the area of assessment 
and accountability. In 1970, the legislature passed a one year act which 
required the DOE to develop a statewide assessment program. Previously, 
each county school district conducted internal evaluations, but there was 
no external evaluation of how well the district was educating its pupils. 
With increased state money going to education as a result of the I968 and 
1970 legislative enactments, the legislature began insisting on some external 
evaluation of school districts. In 1971 Terrell Sessums ,Cha i rman of the 
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House Education Committee, wrote and sponsored an accountability bill which 
passed the House. The DOE had no prior knowledge that the bill was being 
written, and therefore, had no input into the bill. A DOE spokesman indi- 
cated that this bill did not incorporate an assessment plan which the 1970 
legislature had directed the Department of Education to develop. The DOE 
was in a difficult dilemma because Mr, Sessums was Speaker Designate, and 
the DOE did not want to offend him by opposing the bill in the House. By 
working with the Senate the DOE was able to have the bill amended to in- 
clude the DOE developed assessment plan which complied with the 1970 
legislature's directive. The 1970 assessment bill and the 1971 Accounta- 
bility Act basically were legislative inspired bills requiring uniform 
assessment of student learning in Florida. With the Senate sponsored amend- 
ments, the DOE felt that the final accountability act required more than 
just standardized achievement tests as the original bill did. 

In summarizing the 1970 School Equalization Act in terms of the pro- 
cess and actors involved, there was no overriding crisis or extreme pressure 
forcing the legislature to commit such large amounts of state dollars to edu- 
cation. Rather a small group of legislators and the DOE legislative staff 
developed a school finance bill which further moved Florida toward 
equalized educational funding. Commissioner Christian initially opposed 
the House equalization plan, but he supported the concept of equalization. 

While it was not certain whether the original impetus for the bill 
came from the DOE or the legislature, it was clear that the 1970 School 
Equalization Act was the product of preparatory work by House members and 
DOE legislative staff members. Governor Kirk was clearly opposed to the 
increased amount of state dollars that would go to education, but the legis- 
lature overrode his veto. A subsequent court effort by the Governor to have 
the general appropriations bill ruled unconstitutional was not upheld. 



Various educational interest groups had little to do with the bill. The 
bill was passed because a group of Florida House members became deeply in- 
volved in school finance issues. They were willing to make some bold poli- 
tical moves in order to achieve a greater degree of equalization in school 
finance. 

In the 1973 legislative session, the Legislature passed the Florida 
Education Finance Act of 1973- This act completely revised school finance 
in Florida, and raised the state level of funding to over 80 per cent. The 
act is very complicated, and Appendix A contains the State Department of 
Education summary of the act. The rest of the discussion will focus on 
the policy making process that produced the act rather than its contents. 

There were three groups of important actors who were instrumental in 
passing this bill. Governor Kirk*s Citizens' Committee was generally credited 
with initiating the basic thrust of the bill. School finance experts were 
brought in to study Florida's school finance structure and make recommenda- 
tions concerning possible changes. However, it was the Department of Educa- 
tion that did the bulk of the technical and statistical computations for 
the Citizens' Committee. The DOE was quits involved in writing the final 
draft of the Citizens' Conmiittee Report. 

The Citizens' Committee final draft was used as the basis of a bill 
passed by the House early in the 1973 legislative session. Speaker Terrell 
SesGums and Representative Buddy MacKay were instrumental in moving the bill 
through the House. Once in Senate, however, the bill bogged down. The 
Senate fully agreed with the intent and directions of the finance bill, 
but differed on basic points with the House. First, the Senate did not 
want to appropriate as much as the House wanted to. The Senate wanted some 
validation that the new weighting formulas in the bill would funnel money 
into the appropriate district and program. The Senate passed finance bill 
appropriated much less than the House version. 
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The final version of the bill was settled in a Joint Conference Com- 
mittee. Key members on this joint committee were Senators Dob Graham and 
Jim Williams, and Representatives Buddy MacKay and Marshall Harris. House 
members clearly pushed for the new finance legislation. Again, DOE repre- 
sentatives provided information that legislators needed. 

The Governor's Citizens' Committee was the most visible group that ini- 
tiated and supported the bill. Some observers felt that Governor Askew was 
sure to run for re-election. The Governor had taken a strong pro-busing 
stand in 1972 that might prove to be a political liability in a re-election 
campaign. Closely associated with his self-appointed Citizens* Committee, 
some observers felt that the Governor would promote his support of the new 
finance bill to modify his image on educational matters. While this might 
be seen as a political advantage, his interest in the 1973 school finance 
legislation was more than just what he could gain politically - it stemmed 
from a basic interest to improve Florida's school finance structure. 

The House in general, and Speaker Sessums and Representative MacKay in 
particular, were quite active in promoting the bill. Sessums and MacKay 
both served on the Governor's Citizens* Committee, and therefore, were 
quite knowledgeable about the committee's recommendations. House members 
supported the bill from the beginning as evidenced by the quick passage of 
the bill in the House and the high level at which the House funded the bill. 

While the Citizens' Committee and the House both received a great deal 
of public credit and recognition for initiating and supporting the bill, 
the DOE did a lot of behind-the-scenes work which made the bill workable. 
The bill was finally appropriated at $830 million - a figure that the DOE 
had proposed before the legislative session began. It was the DOE*s exper- 
tise that coordinated and worked out the intricacies of the new formula. 
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Although the DOE did not receive the public credit that the Citizens' Com- 
mittee and the House received, it is doubtful that the bill could have passed 
without the DOE's support. Viewing Governor Askew as a supporter of edu- 
cation, the DOE was happy to have the Governor take a great deal of credit 
for the bill. Certainly, if he had been against the bill, it could not 
have passed. 

Educational interest groups played a minor role in the development and 
passage of the bill. All the groups eventually supported the bill, but for 
different reasons. The only reticent group was the superintendents* associa- 
tion. At first, the superintendents opposed the bill because they were un- 
certain of its effects on local districts. However, as the bill was debated 
in the Legislature, their opposition lessened and the superintendents finally 
supported the bill when it was in the joint conference committee. The Florida 
School Board's Association supported the bill because it gave local boards 
more cont rol . 

The FEA and other classroom teacher associations also supported the 
school finance bill. Teacher groups believed that their support of the bill 
was tied to support from the Governor and the House for collective bar- 
gaining legislation. While a collective bargaining bill did pass the House, 
it died in the Senate. The Senate Ways and Means Committee did eventually 
pass a collective bargaining bill out of committee, but there were so many 
amendments tied to the bill that it never reached the Senate's floor for a 
full vote. Although the Governor favored collective bargaining legislation 
for public employees, he did not actively support it in this session as 
heavily as teacher groups had hoped. However, 197^ may be the year that 
the Legislature passes collective bargaining legislation. The same col- 
lective bargaining bill which passed the House in 1973 has been refiled for 
consideration in the 1974 legislative session. Some observers felt that 
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Governor Askew would take a more active role in supporting the legislation 
than he has in the past. The DOE, neutral about collective bargaining in 
past sessions, seems to have decided to take a more active role in the 1974 
session. The collective hargainina proposals to date have heavily favored 
labor. Perhaps fearing that a collective bargaining bill would pass without 
DOE input, department spokesmen indicated that the DOE might promote col- 
lective bargaining legislation that balanced management and labor viewpoints 
While teacher groups were dismayed that their support of the school finance 
bill did not help them achieve a collective bargaining bill for public em- 
ployees, their efforts in the 1973 session might pay off in the 197^ legis- 
lative session. 

The Florida Education Finance Act of 1973 passed due to a number of 
factors. It was educationally sound and consistent with Florida's movement 
toward full state funding. It had the support of the Governor and the House 
to move it through the legislative process, and its contents reflected a 
sound school finance foundation provided by the expertise of the DOE. 

Dese g reqat i on ^ 

The purpose of this section is to offer an overviev/ of state level 
involvement, especially of Department of Education involvement in desegre- 
gation. Florida's I885 constitution provided for segregation in all aspects 
of community life — from segregated housing to segregated schooling. The 
initial push for desegregation came from the 195^ Supreme Court Decision 
of Brown vs. Topeka Board of Education. The Cabinet, as the State Board 
of Education, basically took a wait and see attitude after the 195^ Brown 
Decision. Florida continued its dual system unchallenged until the early 
1960s when federal court suits were filed against Dade and Escambia counties 
Follov/ing these suits, -its against Florida school districts were 
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filed in federa] courts including one by the U. S. Department of Justice 
against 1^ Florida School Districts in 1970. Other Florida school districts 
fell under the jurisdiction of the U. 5. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) which derived its power from the 196^ Civil Rights Act. 

Desegregation suits were never filed in state courts because the 
Florida constitution provided for segregation until the Constitution was 
revised in 1968. Even in its revised version, the Constitution did not 
include any civil rights provisions, nor did it give constitutional authority 
to the State Board, the Commissioner, or Department of Education to force 
local districts to desegregate. DOE spokesmen pointed out that while 
federal funds were withheld from a few local districts by HEW, this was 
strictly on a f ede ra 1 - loca 1 basis. The DOE did not have the authority to 
withhold state funds from local districts due to non-compliance with federal 
desegregation plans. By the 1970-71 school year, all 67 Florida counties 
were operating under federally-guided desegregation plans: 33 county dis-* 
tricts operated under federally court ordered desegregation plans, and 3^ 
county districts operated under HEW volunteer desegregation plans. 

State level educators and politicians viewed desegregation as a 
federa 1 -loca 1 matter in Florida. The state played a mediating role by try- 
ing to help local districts meet federal desegregation requirements. The 
196^ Civil Rights Act provided funds for state agencies to assist local dis- 
tricts in meeting desegregation requirements. A joint application for assis- 
tance funds was filed by the D.OE , Governor W. Haydon Burns, and the Attorney 
General's office. Florida became the first state in the union to establish 
a state level Technical Assistance Program (TAP). The TAP used federal 
funds to help county districts develop desegregation plans, and conduct 
workshops and seminars for local educators and board members. The TAP also 
used federal funds for dealing with desegregation crises as they arose 
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throughout the state. While other sections of the DOE ( Federa 1 -State Rela- 
tions, Bureau of School Facilities, Bureau of Planning and Coordination, etc.) 
have provided assistance on specific problems in desegregation, (transpor- 
tation^ huildir.g needs, staffing, etc.), the TAP remains as the m;^in state 
level agency which assisted county districts in desegregation. At first, 
federal funds for TAP were dispensed through the Governor's office. 
However, Governor Burns feared Chat his successor might cut off the funds 
for TAP, so he transferred the funding for TAP to the DOE. TAP was under 
the Division of Elementary-Secondary Schools in the DOE, and the DOE directly 
received funds frci-n HEW to finance TAP. 

The TAP also acted as a liaison between the Department of Education 
and the Human Relations Connmission which was in the Department of Community 
Affairs. The Human Relations Commission had a broader interest in integra- 
tions-it was concerned with more than integration of the educational system. 
Through the TAP, the DOE and the Human Relations Commission exchanged in- 
formation and cooperated on matters of common interest. 

There was no specific legal basis for the Commissioner of Education 
to take initiative in local desegregation matters. However, some legisla- 
tors felt that Florida's Constitutions provided the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion broad authority in this area, and Commi ">s ioners avoided using this 
authority. In cases of severe racial disturbances in the schools, the 
Commissioner has become involved at times on the premise that these dis- 
turbances disrupted the normal process of the public school system. Local 
educators or local residents could invite the Commissioner to become in- 
volved in their district when racial disturbances broke out. DOE staff 
members usually appeared on the scene after a local racial disturbance 
broke out. Observing and assessing the situation, the DOE observers were 
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able to provide Commissioner Christian with information so that he could 
make recommendations to the school district the district so requested. 
By waiting until districts requested his help, the Corrrn i ss i oner was protected 
from charges of interferring with "local" matters. 

The Urban League and the NAACP have actively supported school dese- 
gregation. The NAACP filed some of the original court suits agafnst local 
districts in the early 1960s. More recently, both groups have been involved 
in specific local districts which have experienced racial conflict over 
school matters. 

Desegregation remained a vital issue in parts of Florida although tre- 
mendous progress was made in phytiically desegregating schools. By 1973i 
95 per cent of all K-12 students attended desegregated schools. But emo- 
tionalism still ran high, especially on the subject of busing. The 197^ 
legislature voted to put a busing referendum on the March primary ba?Iot 
over the objections of Governor Askew, The referendum had no legal impli- 
cations but it did allow Floridians to express their feelings on the busing 
of students. In the March presidential primary, Floridians voted 3 - 1 
(1 ,108,792 to 388,253) against nrandatory busing to achieve integration. 
To lessen the impact of the referendum. Governor Askew's forces persuaded 
the legislature to also place another referendum on the same ballot on pro- 
viding equal opportunity to quality education fo" all students regardless 
of rdce, creed, or place of residence. This referendum passed by a 3-1 
margin (1,069,891 - 291,368).^^ 

While the referendums showed that Florida vDters were in favor of 
providing quality education, but against mandatory busing to achieve inte- 
gration, they had no impact upon what districts /jere required to do by 
federal desegregation plans. The busing referendum was disturbing to many 
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Florida politicians and educators. Once it had been introduced in the legis- 
lature, it became extremely difficult for legislators to vote against putting 
it on th;3 ballot for political reasons. One state level educator said the 
busing referendum was a chance for legislators "to wave the bloody red flag 
of racism" which evoked strong emotional responses in people. Although 
most gubernatorial campaigns have been free of overt racial platforms, some 
political observers felt that Governor Askew's strong public stand on manda- 
tory busing may be used against him by his opponents, thereby making dese- 
gregation a major campaign issue in the ]37^ elections, 

Commi ss i oner Christian i ncreas i ngl y became more i nvo 1 ved i n 1 oca 1 
desegregation crises. In February, 1973, media newscasters gave national 
exposure to racial disturbances in the Pensacola schools. The Escambia 
County (Pensacola) Board of Education solicited Commissioner Christian's 
help in that crisis, and the Commissioner offered a set of recommendations 
which included the reassignment of a building principal. A legislator from 
the Peri:sacola area was upset at the Commissioner's "interference" in this 
matter. The Commissioner stressed t:hat the local board had requested his 
opinion, and his recommendations were based on information provided by the 
local district and DOE staff members who had been observing the Pensacola 
situation. The independence that the Commissioner enjoyed was also apparent 
in this action. Being a statewide elected official, he did not have to 
worry about being removed from office by other elected officials. The Com- 
missioner and the DOE through TAP wero becoming more frequently involved 
in local desegregation crises in an advisory capacity. With physical dese- 
gregation largely achieved, Florida educators are accepting it as 
a fact (even though some Florida residents disagree with desegregation) and 
they were now becoming more concerned with the orderly progress of their 
schools. / 
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District Comprehensive Educational Planning 

The purpose of this section was to investigate a policy decision in 
which the Department of Education had provided leadership and initiative. 
The DOE has been very active in the general policy area of educational 
planning. This can be seen in the 1972 decision to require all districts 
to submit a district comprehensive educational plan. The formal policy 
actors in this decision were the legislature, the cabinet, and the DOE. 
Isolating this specific decision was difficult because it was only one 
section of a massive school code revision bill which the legislature passed 
and the Cabinet accepted into the State Board of Education Regulations in 
1972. District Comprehensive Educational Planning was actually buried in 
the massive school code revision bill of 1972, and was not dealt with as 
a separate issue. The legislature and the Cabinet recognized the need for 
revising the school code, l)ut they really did not become involved in spe- 
cific sections of the code revision. 

The DOE provided the impetus and initiative for the school code revi- 
sion. Both the legislature and the Cabinet viewed school code revisions as 
"housekeeping" matters and the DOE was rarely challenged on code revision 
matters. In the 1972 school revision, the legislature and the Cabinet for- 
mally legitimized what the DOE had done. Therefore, these revisions were 
handled rather routinely by each of these governnenta 1 bod ies . Legislators 
stated that educational legislation concerning certification, planning, 
supervision, etc., were not "gut issues," such as school finance. The legis- 
lature relied on DOE competency >n these "housekeeping" matters. The 1972 
school code revision covered many areas and was very technical. By in- 
cluding all the revisions in one bill, the DOE made it very difficult for 
the legislature or the Cabinet to extract single section, to disagree with. 
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Neit'ier the legislature nor the Cabinet had the expertise to offer alter- 
natives in these technical areas. Historically, Florida laws on education 
were codified in 1938. From 1938 throuqh 1972 many laws were added to the 
code, but none was deleted. These laws were voluminous and many were anti- 
quated. For example, they still provided for a dual segregated school 
system which was being desegregated by federal courts and HEW. A complete 
revision was needed. In 1971, Associate Commissioner Herman Meyers chaired 
a task force made up of DOE staff members and representatives from the 
Florida Association of District School Superintendents. This task force 
produced 175 pages of recommended school code revisions. The DOE then 
formally presented the revisions to Commissioner Christian who endorsed 
them. The Commissioner had these recommendations introduced into the 1972 
legislature in bill form. The legislature passed the bill, and the Cabinet 
adopted the appropriate revisions into the State Board of Education Regu- 
lat ions . 

Although there was no direct demand or pressure on the DOE to require 
district comprehensive plans, there seemed to be two general reasons for 
this action. One was the growing press for educational accountability in 
Florida. The DOE realized that districts had to develop an overall plan 
with objectives and strategies to meet these objectives in order to meet 
rudimentary accountability requirements. Student learning would be assessed 
at the district level, and ultimately districts had to show that they had 
an overall plan with goals to raise student achievement. 

Second, the DOE wanted to eliminate some of the prohibitive restrictions 
which forced the DOE to be "fault finding inspectors" in their relationships 
with local districts. The DOE was (and still is) promoting the idea that DOE- 
local relationships should be characterized as a pa rtnersh i p ,wi t h county 
districts having more freedom in planning ano programming to meet local 
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needs as the DOE provided leadership and services in helping them to 
formulate alternatives. District Comprehensive Educational Planning was 
a specific policy which the DOE hoped would help to build the new partnership- 
type relat ionsh ip. 

Although district comprehensive planning had been part of the school 
code for some time, it was not enforced. Previously, each school district 
submitted a number of plans from a variety of areas (voc-tech, special edu- 
cation, etc.), but now local districts were required to submit one compre- 
hensive plan by November 1 which combined all these other plans. In 196? 
the legislature provided 1 oca 1 districts added money ($1,700 per instruc- 
tional unit) to develop experimental programs through the Educational Im- 
provement Expense (EIE) fund. The DOE tied the required comprehensive plan 
in with the EIE funds by including a provision in the school revision act 
which stated that in order for districts to be eligible for EIE funds, they 
must submit a district comprehensive plan by November 1 of every year. 
Although the DOE had the power to block funds going to districts which did 
not submit their plan on time, no district had been denied EIE funds through 
1972. 

The DOE reviewed all district plans and returned them with suggestions 
and recommendations. However, the DOE purposely left out any enforcement 
provision in the school revision code which would give the DOE the authority 
to force local districts to Incorporate the DOE recommendations. All local 
districts had to do was submit another comprehensive plan by the following 
November I in order to qualify for their EIE funds. The intent of the DOE 
was not to prescribe to districts how to spend money or what to Include In 
their plans, but rather to help districts assess how well they did what they 
set out to do. The DOE wanted districts to set goals and objectives, and 
then make plans to meet those goals and objectives with the DOE providing 
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assistance where it could. While the DOE had the power to force districts 
to submit comprehensive plans, the DOE v;as powerless to dictate the content 
of the plan. Said one DOF spokesman. "We want to develop this partner re- 
lationship with local districts, not dictate to districts on how to spend 
money." 

Some local districts criticized the concept of district comprehensive 
planning. First, some felt that they should have been consulted more during 
the formulation of the policy. Many districts viewed the required comprehen- 
sive plan as another imposed regulation from the DOE. A second criticism 
was that the DOE did not allow enough lag time in order for the new policy 
to be adequately implemented. The legislature and the Cabinet acted on the 
school revisions in the spring of 1972, and local districts were required 
to have their first plan in by November 1, 1972. Although the DOE developed 
guidelines and held regional conferences to assist local educators in de- 
veloping their plans, district leaders complained that the DOE tried to 
implement a new policy without adequately preparing local districts for it. 
One state level interest group official labeled the new comprehensive plan 
as an "instant program." 

The school code rev i s i ons and District Comp rehens i ve Educat i ona 1 
Planning were efforts by the DOE to change its role from one of prescribing, 
regulating and enforcing guidelines to one of leadership. The DOE hoped 
that this measure would give more decision making power and flexibility 
to the local districts. The District Comprehensive Pian gave districts 
much more flexibility on how to spend money, but also made districts more 
responsible and accountable for the educational outcomes in terms of student 
achievement . 
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Certification 

In 1972, the Cabinet, acting as the State Board of Education, officially 
adopted a set of performance-based teacher education standards for approving 
teacher education programs. These standards allowed colleges and universi- 
ties to develop pre-servlce education programs designed to meet performance- 
based criteria in both pre- and in-service teacher education programs. 
While the Cabinet officially adopted new certification and teacher educa- 
tion standards, it really did not become involved in the actual development 
of these policies. The continued impetus for progressing toward performance- 
based criteria actually came from State Superintendent Thomas Bailey, Com- 
missioner Christian, and the DOE, with the DOE developing most of the 
pol icies. 

The push for changes in certification began in 196'* under State Super- 
intendent Thonjas Bailey. At that time, the two groups which influenced 
certification and teacher education programs were the Florida universities 
which had teacher training programs and the Teacher Education Advisory 
council (TEAC) . Before 196'*, the DOE prescribed the courses needed for 
certification, and universities developed specific courses to meet these 
prescriptions. In order for a course to count toward certification, the 
DOE had to approve it. In 1965, the DOE reformed certification require- 
ments, and these re^'orms were adopted by the Cabinet into the State Board 
of Education Regulations. These new regulations provided for a dual pro- 
gram ■ ':ert if ication. The first program was the already established tra- 
ditional approach of University developed courses for certification which 
were DOE approved. The second program allowed universities to formulate 
the courses in the major teaching area which the student was preparing for. 
The intent of this was to decentralize certification authority to the uni- 
versities because the DOE was behind in processing certificates and was giving 
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different interpretations for courses taken at different universities. The 
second program allowed universities to submit teacher training programs to 
the State Board of Education for approval even though these programs might 
vary from the courses which the DOE prescribed for certification in that 
content area. However, universities were skeptical about what they could 
and could not do, and not until 196? did a teacher training institutions- 
Florida Presbyterian Col lege--receive state approval for a teacher education 
program which varied significantly from the traditional ^.^rograms. 

The Teacher Education Advii>ory Council began as an informal group in 
the 1930s to advise the state superintendent on teacher education matters. 
The group became a more formal body in the 1950s, The TEAC was largely 
responsible for the rigid prescriptive courses which the state required for 
certification as the state superintendent (later renamed Commissioner) and 
the Cabinet usually followed the TEAC's recommendations. The TEAC was com- 
prised of the Deans of all the universities which had teacher training pro- 
grams, representatives from the FEA, and lay members. The DOE had little 
to do with the development of the TEAC's recommendations, but the DOE had 
to enforce the prescribed regulations for certifications. The DOE felt 
that it had to gain more control over policy formation and began to formu- 
late its own policies in certification. The 1965 decision to reform certi- 
fication requirements was done without the support of the TEAC, and this 
cased a rift between the DOE and the TEAC. The DOE was clearly gaining 
more control over certification regulations which were being recommended 
to the Cabinet. In order to bridge the rift with the TEAC, in the late 
1960s the DOE began submitting department developed proposals on teacher 
education programs to the TEAC for approval before submitting the programs 
to the Cabinet. In 1972, the State Board of Education reformed the TEAC, 
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renamed it the Florida Council on Teacher Education, and further clarified 
its advisory role. 

In 1968, the DOE expanded teacher training programs in universities to 
three approaches: 

(1) A "standard" approach which followed traditional certification 
pract fees. 

(2) An "experimental" approach which allowed institutions to try 
i nnovat i ve p rograms . 

3) A "performance-based" approach which provided for continuation 
of an experimental program demonstrated to be effective. 

While these were pre-service teacher training programs in colleges and 
universities, the DOE was also concerned with in-service programs operated 
by local districts. The DOE prescribed the requirements a teacher had to 
meet in order to extend or renew a teaching certificate, and the most 
commonly used method was for a teacher to take extra course work at the 
university to meet state requirements* However, in 1968 the State Board of 
Education adopted regulations (developed by the DOE) which allowed teachers 
to earn credit toward extending their certificates by participating in 
district operated in-service teacher education programs. This regulation 
affirmed the local districts* respons ibi 1 ity to provide professional growth 
opportunities for teachers. Districts had to submit a master plan for in- 
service education to the DOE for approval. Master plans included weighted 
credit for activities such as college courses, educational travel, work- 
shops, etc. A teacher with a bachelor's degree (Rank III certificate) was 
required to renew his certificate every five years. Previously, he needed 
six credit hours of course work from the university to meet state require- 
ments for renewal. Now he could participate in his district's in-service 
program and through various activities he could earn the equivalent of six 
credit hours. This did two things: first, districts were given more 
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responsibility to provide meaningful in-service programs for teachers. Not 
all districts were happy with this added responsibility, but by 1973, 65 
of Florido's 67 districts had OOE approved master plans for in-service pro- 
grams . 

A second result was that in-servfce programs were legitimated. Teachers 
did not have to rely solely upon university courses to meet renewal require- 
ments for certification. The DOE had become increasingly disturbed at the 
reluctance of universities to update teacher training programs. By allow- 
ing teachers to earn needed credit for certification renewal through dis- 
trict in-service programs, the DOE signaled universities that it was time to 
start modernizing teacher education programs. 

To continue to progress toward performance-based teacher education pro- 
grams, the DOE recognized that adequate materials were needed rather than 
more regulations. Using federal funds under the provisions of the Education 
Professions Development Act, performance-based criteria for teacher education 
programs were developed. Training module packages were written which could 
be used by universities for pre-service programs or by local districts for 
in-service programs. Further funds for teacher education program development 
were provided for in an educational research and development act passed by 
the legislature in 1970. This act also provided for a board of governors 
to act as an advisory group to Commissioner Christian on research and de- 
velopment matters. 

In 1970> the Research and Development Board of Governors adopted the 
following objective for teacher education: "By the end of 197^> competencies 
(performances) expected of teaching personnel in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools will be clearly identified. Evidence will be available show- 
ing relationships between teacher competencies and pupil learning. Teacher 
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training techniques will be available for use in pre-service and in-service 
teacher education programs which are aimed at the specified competencies .''^7 
The DOE used this objective to develop new standards for approving teacher 
education programs based on performance criteria which the SBE formally 
adopted in 1972. 

Although the more established universities balked at these programs, 
two new universities opened in 1972 with full perfonnance -based teacher edu- 
cation programs. Florida International University in Miami and the University 
of North Florida in Jacksonville produced a catalog of teacher competencies 
which could be used by universities for pre-service programs and local dis- 
tricts for in-service programs. 

The legislature had an indirect effect on the movement toward performance- 
based criteria. There were six classifications for teacher certification in 
Florida; teacher certification with a Rank I certificate as the highest and 
a Rank VI certificate as the lowest. There were incentives in the MFP 
formula for districts to encourage teachers to get a "higher ranking certi- 
ficate." Through weighted elements in the MFP, districts received more state 
aid for teachers in the Rank I and Rank If classifications. However, some 
legislators were not happy with that weighting procedure, because a teacher 
could get the higher rank certificate merely by taking more courses or 
obtaining a masters degree. One legislator said, "I am not convinced that 
a teacher with a masters degree is necessarily a better teacher than one 
with a bachelor's degree." As Florida continued to move toward full state 
funding, legislators were less willing to give districts extra money just 
because those districts had teachers with masters degrees. Most legislators 
endorsed the idea of performance criteria for teacher education programs 
although they did not know specific aspects of Florida's current movement 
in this direction. 
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From \So5 to 1973, the DOE methodically moved Florida toward performance- 
based criteria for certification and teacher t ra i n i ng programs through a 
series of changes in state statutes onJ slate board of education regulations. 
Control of leacher education programs shifted I rom universities and the 
TEAC to the DOE. The DOE provided the impetus for change with the Cabinet 
rather routinely accepting the DOE proposals. While Commissioner Christian 
fully agreed with Florida's progress toward performance-based criteria, he 
had little involvement in actually developing the policies. The Commissioner 
had a great deal of faith in the DOE, and he gave them the leeway to develop 
programs aimed at change. The Commissioner supported DOE efforts, and he used 
his influence with the Cabinet to have the necessary regulations adopted. 

The Teacher Education Center Act of 1973 was intended to create a new 
state policy for the education of teachers. The thrust of the act was to 
develop teacher centers in each school district for pre'- and in-service 
teacher education. The intent of the legislation was to get universities 
and colleges, local school districts, and the teaching p.ofession to coopera- 
tively develop meaningful pre- and in-service teacher education programs. A 
complete DOE summary of the bill is in Appendix B. 

The bill was initiated, written, and supported by the DOE. The main 
opposition to the bill came from the universities and colleges. These 
teacher training institutions opposed the bill because it set a precedent 
of earmarking university and college funds for a particular program. Pre- 
viously, the legislature appropriated funds which were spent at the discre- 
tion of the universities and colleges. The bill might have far reaching im- 
plications for teacher education in Florida. However, to make the teacher 
education training centers work, there must be cooperation between local 
districts and universities and colleges. While the rationale of the legis- 
lation may be educationally sound, the bill's ultimate success will not be 
known until the teacher education centers are actually developed. 
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INTERPRETATION 

In concluding the case study, this section will offer an explanation or 
interpretation of what has been reported about Florida's statewide educa- 
tional governance structure. To facilitate the explanation, some themes 
which seemed apparent in the previous pages will be discussed. The over- 
riding general theme seemed to be the transition from the "old order" policy- 
making structure to a "new order." 

There were several characteristics of the "old order." Educational 
interest groups were unified under the title of the united profession. The 
Florida Association of District School Superintendents and the Florida School 
Boards Association were closely aligned with the powerful Florida Education 
Association. Secondly, these educational interest groups cooperated with 
the Commissioner of Education and the Department of Education on educa- 
tional legislative proposals. The third characteristic of the "old order" 
was the dependence of the legislature on the DOE and educational interest 
groups (especially the FEA) for educational legislation. In the "old order," 
the Governor and the Cabinet^ acting as the State Board of Education, played 
little to no role in the formulation of educational policy decisions. Pro- 
fessional educators were clearly the initiators of educational proposals 
in the "old order" educational policy-making system. 

The fragmentation of the unified profession growing out of the 1968 
teacher strike began the transition to the "new order." Thir strike rup- 
tured the close ties between the educational interest groups, ruined the 
close working relationship that the FEA had wit'^ the DOE <2lnd Commissioner 
Christian, and stripped the FEA of its political influence. A second factor 
aiding the demise of the "old order" was the strengthening of the legisla- 
ture. Reapportionment in 1967 gave the legislature a more urban orientation 
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and governmental reorganization in 1969 made the legislature more capable 
of initiating educational legislation. 

The "new order" educational policy structure was characterized by con- 
tinued transition and uncertainty. In early 1^73i the educational policy- 
making system was still in a state of transition and flux and many uncer- 
tainties existed. There was uncertainty about educational leadership. 
The legislature, the DOE, and Commissioner Christian had initiated much of 
the important educational legislation since 1970. But in 1973, Governor 
Askew played an important role in the passage of a major school finance 
bill — the Florida Education Finance Act of 1973. Therefore, Florida had 
several actors — the legislature, the DOE, the Commissioner, and , the Governor 
competing to initiate educational policies. These actors were all leaders 
in the area of school legislation, but there was no one dominant leader. 

Other uncertainties existed in the "new order." The struggle for exe- 
cutive contrr*. between the Governor and Cabinet continued. Resolution of 
this conflict was still unsettled in 1973. Another uncer ta i nty was the 
success of the DOE in adapting to a legislature that was capable cf initi- 
ating educational propos^^s and of formulating alternatives to DOE inspired 
proposals. These uncertainties marked the "new order" in Florida's edu- 
cational governance system which was still in a state of transition at this 
writ ing, 

A second apparent theme was the emergence of the legislature as an 
initiator of educational legislation. The ma 1 appor t i oned , rurally-dominated 
legislature met in biennial sessions. The legislature did not have the 
capability to initiate its own educational legislative proposals or formu- 
late alternatives to DOE or FFA initiated proposals. Reapportionment in 
1967 and governmental reorganization in 1969 strengthened and modernized 
the legislature. Other factors related to th^ emergence of the legislature 
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as an initiator of educational proposals were th^. fragmentation of the 
educational interest grc 'ps and the increased public concern over educational 
costs. 

The 1968 teacher strike split the educational interest groups at a 
time when the legislature was becoming more capable of initiating its own 
educational proposals. While the DOE remaineo the main spokesman for pro- 
fessional educators, the unanimity among schoolmen was gone. Teacher groups 
were pitted against the superintendents* and school boards* organizations. 
These educational interest groups no longer had the political influence 
they enjoyed as the united profession. Aided by increased staff, annual 
sessions, higher pay, and modernized procedures, the legislature was 
able to originate educational proposals. It was easier for the legislature 
to assume a greater initiatory role In educational proposals due to the 
weakened political influence of the educational interest groups. 

Increased public concern over rising educational costs was another 
factor in the emergence of the legislature as an initiator of educational 
proposals. As in other states, property tax payers in Florida were alarmed 
about added property taxes needed to fund rising educational costs. Legis- 
lators from "property poor, pupH rich'* districts were particularly aware 
of the dilemma schools in t*eir districts faced-- inadequate funding for 
schools even though propert, axes were high. Due to increased property 
taxes and spiralling educational costs, legislators began seriously to con- 
sider the concepts of equalization in school fin-ance and equal educational 
opportun i ty • 

The third apparent theme in this case study was the effort of Commis- 
sioner Christian and the Department of Education to adapt to the new legis- 
lative capabilities. The DOE seemed to have adapted much better to the 
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legislature than did Commissioner Christian. The DOE has become more 
sophisticated in its lobbying activities in the legislature. The DOE was 
concerned with building a new image by providing accurate and usable In- 
formation to legislators. Legislators grudgingly admitted that they still 
depended upon the DOE for inforpiation on crucial matters such as school 
finance. However, legislators felt that the DOE was conservative and a 
protector of the "status quo," 

While the DOE has gained some degree of success in adapting to the 
legislature. Commissioner Christian has not fared as well. Due to con- 
tacts in local counties through the superintendent's organization and local 
Democratic machinery, the Commissioner had a great deal of political in- 
fluence in the legislature and in the Cabinet. The Commissioner adamantly 
fought Governor Kirk's vetoes of educational legislation in the late 1960s 
which increased his political influence with the Democratic Cabinet and 
legislature and gave him statewide media exposure. However, several factors 
diminished the Commissioner's political influence in the early 1970s. First, 
the Commissioner announced his retirement at the end of his term in 1975 
thereby making him a lame duck. Secondly, Democrat Reifcin Askew defeated 
Claude Kirk in 1971, and the Commissioner no longer had a Republican Governor 
to oppose publicly. While his political influence had diminished, the 
Commissioner remained a proud man who stood by his convictions. 

Commissioner Christian opposed some of the legislative proposals which 
were aimed at giving added state aid to large urban districts. Legislator 
and interest group leaders were particularly critical of the Commissioner's 
opposition to such proposals. They felt that he was too conservative and 
that he primarily reacted to educational legislation rather than initiating 
educational proposals on "gut issues" like school finance. Legislators 
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Stated that some proposals which the Commissioner did initiate were ''out- 
dated," or on "non^controversial" issues which required "corrective" legis- 
lation. One legislator said that Commissioner Christian supported a recent 
proposal to give all teachers a flat across the board raise. Most legis- 
lators realized that a flat across the board raise was inequitable because 
of economic differences among the counties. In essence, the Commissioner 
apparently had not adapted as well to the new legislature as had the DOE. 
While he retained some political influence in the legislature, legislators 
no longer viewed the Commissioner as an initiator of educational proposals 
on critical issues such as school finance. 

The continued weakness of the Cabinet as the State Board of Education 
was the fourth theme apparent in the case study. The Cabinet had the 
statutory and constitutional authority to take a more active role than it 
did In making educational policy decisions. The Cabinet certainly had the 
capability to lobby for educational proposals in the legislature, but Cabinet 
members chose not to act collectively as a State Board of Education. The 
Cabinet rather routinely adopted items on the educational agenda at the 
request of the Commissioner and basically tried to avoid controversial edu- 
cational issues. Commissioner Christian was the dominant educational policy 
maker when the Cabinet met as the State Board of Education. 

Florida's educational governance structure with the Cabinet acting as 
the State Board of Education and a statewide elected Commissioner serving 
on a cabinet was increasingly attacked as Inadequate. The press for educa- 
tional reorganization was the fifth theme which ran through this study. 
Goverhor Kirk pressed hard for educational reorganization but was unsuccess- 
ful* Governor Askew has also been unsuccessful to date in his efforts to 
reorganize Florida's educational structure. While highlighting inadequacies 
in Florida*s educational policy making system, educational reorganization 
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was only a surface issue. The deeper conflict was over the control of the 
executive branch of government. Governor Askew and his predecessors were 
concerned with educational reorganization, but also concerned with weakening 
the Cabinet's power. 

Lducational reorganization could weaken the Cabinet in two ways. By 
having a lay State Board of Education, the Cabinet would have one less 
function to sit over. By having an appointed Commissioner, there would be 
one less Cabinet member. If either happened, it might provide the chink in 
the Cabinet's armour that Florida Governors had searched for. Through edu- 
cational reorganization, some of the Cabinet's power could be eroded. 
Governor Askew' s Citizens' Committee on Education went to great lengths in 
discussing the merits of educational reorganization. But the issue of edu- 
cation reorganization will not be decided on the basis of educational merit. 
Rather it will be decided on the basis of political power; does Govei*nor 
Askew have enough power to achieve educational reorganization legislation 
or does the Cabinet have enough power to block it? 

Florida is a state which has experienced significant economic, poli- 
tical, and social changes. These changes have affected the educational 
policy-making structure at the state level. Relationships between the 
governor, the legislature, the chief state school officer, the department 
of education, and educational interest groups are in a state of flux and 
transition. Education is a prime concern of all these actors, especially 
educational finance. Florida's school finance legislation of 1970 and 
1973 is a pattern which may permit Florida to be the first large indus- 
trial state to have a fully equalized program for funding of education de- 
signed to achieve equal educational opportunity. 

O 
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Florida Department of Education Summary of the 
Florida Education Finance Act of 1973 



CSHB 73^ Florida Education Finance Act of 1973 

This act rewrites the state funding program for public schools by replacing 
the Minimum Foundation Program with a new act incorporating programs for 
Current Operation, Pupil Transportation, and Capital Outlay into a single 
comprehensive funding program. 

The intent of the Legislature, as expressed in the act, is to guarantee 
to each public school student the availability of programs and services 
appropriate to his educational needs, which are substantially equal to 
those available to any other similar student, notwithstanding geographical 
differences and varying local economic factors. An additional purpose 
of the act is to increase the responsibility and authority of local 
school districts in matters of instructional organization and method, and 
in seeking more effective and efficient means of achieving the goals of 
the various programs. 

Each of the three basic elements of the program are outlined and summarized 
individual ly below: 



Current operation funds for each school district are generated from a 
formula which uses as its base unit a full-time equivalent student . 
Essentially, for the purpose of the act, one full-time equivalent student 
represents one student in membership in a school for a minimum of five 
net hours per day for a school year in grades 4 through 12, or four net 
hours in grades K-3' For a double session school the time requirement 
is reduced to net fours in grades k through 12 or 3i net hours in grades 
K-3. The aggregate number of instruction hours in membership, represented 
by part-time stuHents is equated with the required time for full-time 
membership in developing the total number of full-time equivalent students 
to be funded. 

Each student's instruction time is classified into one or more of the 
programs listed below in order to determine the full-time equivalent 
student membership in each program category: 

Basic Program s Cost Factor 

1 Kindergarten and grades 1, 2 and 3 1.20 



CURRENT OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 



Grades 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 



1 .00 



Grades 11 and 12 



1.10 
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Special Programs for Exceptional Students Cost Factor 



10 


Educable mentally retarded 


2. 


,30 


11 


Trainable mentaMy retarded 


3. 


00 


12 


Physically handicapped 


3- 


50 


'3 . 


Physical and occupational therapy 1 


6, 


.00 


lit 


Speech therapy 1 


10. 


00 


15 


Deaf 


4. 


00 


16 


Visually handicapped 1 


10. 


00 


17 


Visually handicapped 




.50 


18 


Emotionally disturbed 1 


7 


.50 


19 


Emotionally disturbed 


3 


.70 


20 


Socially maladjusted 


2 


30 


21 


Specific learning disability 1 


7 


.50 


99 


^pcc 11 ic learning uibduiiiLy 


Z 




23 


Gifted 1 


3 


.00 


Ih 


Hospital and homebound 1 


15 


.00 




Spec i a I Vocat i ona 1 -Techn i ca 1 Programs 






30 


Vocational education 1 


k. 


.26 


31 


Vocational education II 


2 


.64 


32 


Vocat ional education 1 1 1 


2, 


, 18 


33 


Vocational education IV 


1 , 


.69 


34 


Vocational education V 


1 


.i+0 


35 


Vocational education VI 


1 


. 1 7 




Special Adult General Education Programs 








Adult basic education and adult high school 


1 


.60 


h\ 


Communi ty servi ce 


1 


.30 
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After the total instruction time of all students has been converted to 
full-time equivalent membership and classified into the program categories 
above, the number of full-tiine equivalent students in each category is 
multiplied by the cost factor assigned to the particular program as noted 
above. The products thus obtained represent the weighted full-time 
equivalent student membership in each program category. 

Once these weighted full-time equivalent students have been obtained for 
each category they are added together to obtain the total weighted full- 
time equivalent membership for the school district. 

This total weighted full-tfme equivalent membership is then multiplied by 
a "base student cost figure" established annually by the Legislature. 
(For the 1973-7^ school year this figure is approximately $579.00). The 
figure thus obtained represents the basic amount for current operation. 

To this basic amount is then added a supplement for each full-time equivalent 
student in basic programs who qualifies, under criteria established by 
the State Board of Education, for supplementary compensatory education . 
(For the 1973-7^ school year this supplement is (ietermined by multiplying 
.05 times the base student cost). 

The sum of the basic amount for current operation and the supplement for 
compensatory education is then adjusted by a cost of living factor for 
each district determined annually by the Legislature, based upon a study 
conducted by the Department of Administration. -or 1973-7^, these 
factors range from .91 to 1.09. Therefore, this sum is adjusted, either 
upward or downward, to reflect the computed cost of living index in each 
individual district. 

After adjustment for the district cost of living factor, an amount is 
deducted from each district's total representing the required local effort 
of that district. For 1973-7^ the collective local effort of all districts 
is fixed at $324,000,000, and the amount ':o be deducted for each district 
is determined on a percentage basis, based upon the percentage of the total 
net non-exempt assessed valuation of the state represented by that district. 
For instance, if District "X" contained three percent of the total net non- 
exempt assessed valuation of the state, then the local required effort for 
District "X" would be three percent of $324,000,000. 

For those districts whose tax base is relatively low in relation to their 
number of pupils, an additional amount for purposes of ad valorem tax 
equal izat ion is added. Eligibility for these funds Is determined by com- 
puting the yield of one mill of taxation on ninety-five percent of the 
net non-exempt assessed valuation of the district and dividing that amount 
by the number of full-time equivalent students In the district. If the 
resultant figure is less than seven percent of the base student cost (7% 
of $587 for 1973-74), the district is entitled to the difference between 
the actual yield of each mill and that figure for each mill levied at, 
or in excess of, eight mills in 1972-73. For the 1974-75 and subsequent 
years this computation will be based upon eight percent of the base student 
cost measured against the yield per mill on the previous year's non-exempt 
assessed valuat ion. 
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For all yeers subsequent to 1973-7^, the required local effort of each 
district will be seven mills of tax levied on ninety-five percent of 
the net non-exempt assessed valuation of the district for the preceding 
calendar year. 

The net figure obtained^ after deducting the required local effort, and 
adding any amount for ad valorem tax equalization, represents the total 
state allocation to the d istrict for current operation of schools . 

For the 1973^7^ fiscal year, each district is guaranteed a minimum level 
of support computed by the following procedure: 

The "Average unit value of combined local and state resources for the 1972 
73 year is determined by dividing the number of instruction units into a 
figure representing the total 1972-73 state 3hare of the district Minimum 
Foundation Program plus the value of ten mills on the 1972 tax roll. 

The unit amount thus obtained is increased by five percent and the 
resultant figure is multiplied by the number of instruction units that 
would have accrued to the district under a 1973-7^+ Minimum Foundation 
Program. If the amount generated by the new funding formula for current 
operation plus ten mills of tax on the 1973 tax roll does not generate an 
amount in excess of the minimum guaranteed level, then the 1973-7'+ alloca 
tion will be adjusted to reflect this minimum level of support. 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

The allocation for Pupil Transportation to each school district is based 
upon the membership of students transported who: 

1. Live more than two miles from school, or 

2. Are physically handicapped, or 

3. Are vocational or exceptional education students transported from 
one school center to another. 

A density index is determined for each school district by dividing the 
number of transported students by an adjusted bus route mileage. The 
allocation for transportation is then determined by multiplying the 
allowable per student cost, as determined by the formula below, by the 
total membership of transported students in the district: 

Allowable per ^3^.77 

student cost = 2+ the density - 13-65 

index of the 

district 

Provision is made to adjust the transportation allocation proportionately 
for any school district which provides transportation for a period of 
time either less or in excess of the basic 180 days. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND DEBT SERVICE 

This part of the funding program was designed in an effort by the Legis- 
lature to assume a greater share of the responsibility for state funding 
of school construction by developing a systematic plan whereby each district 
will be able to meet the increasing needs for satisfactory school facil'^ies 
for all students, and to maximize the availability of satisfactory student 
stations to meet the current and projected needs of the districts and to 
remove the necessity of involuntary multiple daily sessions. 

The Commissioner is charged with the responsibility of annually determin- 
ing the projected construction and debt service needs of the school 
districts for the ensuing five year period and reporting such findings to 
the Legislature. 

The amount to be allocated annually to each school district is based 
upon the total amount appropriated by the Legislature and determined as 
f ol 1 ows : 

The cost of the projected school plant needs 5n the district is computed, 
along with the five year projected debt service needs, and the expendi- 
tures of ad valorem taxes in excess of ten mills. 

The resources available during the five year period from the School 
Capital Outlay Amendment (Article XII, Section 9(d) are also computed along 
w^th any other projected available construction funds during this period 
of t i me . 

The total projected school plant and debt service needs for the five year 
period, less the projected resources available, plus the expenditure of 
ad valorem taxes in excess of ten mills represents the total estimated 
cost of unfunded school plant and debt service needs for the district. 

The annual allocation to each district is determined by multiplying the 
total amount of the legislative appropriation for this purpose by a figure 
representing the percentage of the total statewide unfunded need located 
in the district. 

TOTAL ANNUAL STATE ALLOCATION TO EACH DISTRICT 

The total annual state allocation to each district from the Florida 
Education Finance Program is then the sum of: 

1. The total allocation for current operation, 

2. The total allocation for pupil transportation, and 

3. The total allocation for school construction and debt service. 

Cateqori cal Programs 

In addition to the basic programs of current operation, transportation, 
and capital outlay, a number of categorical programs are authorized. 
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These are grouped into two ca t ego r i es -- General and Trans i tional , The 
fundinq for programs classified as transitional is limited to a maximum 
of four fiscal years, beginni .g with the 1973-7^ school year. These 
programs include- 

General : 

1. Capital outlay as provided by law. 

2. Community Schools. 

3- Educational Leadership Training. 
k. School Lunch Program for the needy. 

5. State Textbook Program. 

6. Vocational Improvement Fund. 
T rans i t ional : 

1. Bilingual (sic) program as provided by law, 

2. Driver Education. 

3. Elementary School Counselors. 
k. Occupational Specialists. 

5- Safe Schools Program as provided by law. 

Comprehensive Information and Assessment System 

The act also requires the development of a comprehensive management infor- 
mation and assessment system by July 1, 197'*, and requires cost accounting 
of all state, local and federal funds on a school -by-school program basis. 
By the 197'*-75 fiscal year ninety percent of the current operating funds 
must be expended in the schools and programs which generate the funds. 

Revision of Existing Statutes 

A number of revisions, deletions, rrodif ications and amendments to existing 
statutes are also made by the act in order to provide more flexibility 
to the local districts and to remove conflicts and inconsistencies with 
the new funding program. Among these are: 

1 . Subsections (k) and (5) and paragraphs (a) and (b) of subsection 

(6) of S236.02, Florida Statutes, are repealed. The net effect of 
th?s change 5s to remove the requirements for employment of super- 
visors and maintenance of specified classroom loads as a condition 
of participating in state funding. Numerous requirements relating 
to salary schedules are also deleted, including the requirement that 
15 increments be incorporated in all instructional schedules, that 
rank and contract status be taken into consideration, and that certain 
O minimum salary levels be maintained. 
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2. Section 236.03, Florida Statutes, relating to transportation unfts 
under the old Minimum Foundation Program is repealed. 

3. Except for the subsections dealing with occupational specialists and 
elementary counselors, all of S236.04, relating to computation of 
instruction units, is repealed. 

k. Chapter 72-283, which was to become effective July 1, 1973i is 
repealed. 

5. Sections 236.05, 236.07, 236.08, and 236.09, Florida Statutes, all 
dealing with allocations and computations under the Minimum Foundation 
Program are repealed. 

6. The definitions of exceptional students which was located in S236.04 (4), 
Florida Statutes, is transferred to S228.041. 

7. Section 230.23, Florida Statutes, is amended to establish procedures 
and requirements for the provisions of services to exceptional 

chi Idren. 

8. Section 232.01, Florida Statutes, is amended to authorize educational 
programs for deaf, blind and severely physically handicapped or train- 
able mentally retarded children below age five in homebound programs. 

9. A formula is also included, based upon full-time equivalent students, 
for computing instruction units for purposes of distributing Capital 
Outlay and Debt Service funds authorized by Article XII, Section 9(d) 
of the Florida Constitution. 

(HB 73^*, Chapter 73-3'*5, Effective date: July 1, 1973) 



HB 792 Safe Schools Act of 1973 

The legislative intent, as set forth in this act, is to assist local school 
districts in utilizing their administrative capacity to develop preventa- 
tive and educationally sound solutions to the problems of school disrup- 
tions, vandalism and the threat of personal harm to both students and 
faculty. 

The act establishes a School Safety Fund at the state level ($1,850,000 
was appropriated for this fund in the 1973 Appropriations Act) and prescribes 
a formula for determining the eligibility of each school district to receive 
ass istance. 

For the first 30,000 pupils In average dally attendance in the district, 
$30 per teacher unit is allotted; for the next 20,000 pupils in average 
daily attendance, $kO per teacher unit is allotted; for the next 15,000 
pupils in average daily attendance, $50 per teacher unit is allotted; 
and for all pupils above an average daily attendance of 65,000, $100 per 
teacher unit is allotted. 
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However, regarciless of size, each district which files an acceptable 
pioject Is quciranteed o minimum of $5000. If appropriated funds exceed 
the total entitlement of nil districts then each district shares the addi- 
tional funds in proportion to Iho amount that its entitlement bears to the 
total appropriated .imount. 

Each school distri lich desires to receive funds for which it is eligible 
must develop and submit a school safety plan to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for approval, and must also make an annual report on its. school safety 
program to the Commissioner and to the Education Committees of the House 
and the Senate. 

The Commissioner is charged with the responsibility for reviewing and 
approving district plans, for review and evaluation of the annual school 
district reports, and for disseminating information concerning school 
safety programs to school districts. The Department is also required to 
conduct a seminar dealing with the education of disruptive students to be 
attended by at least three delegates from each school district, and to 
submit a report to the Legislature not later than March 1, 197^ on alter- 
native educational programs for disruptive students and other matters 
including school security. 



(HB 792, Chapter 73-3^6, Effective date: July 1, 1973) 
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Florida Depcirtment of Education Summary of the 
Teacher Education Center Act of 1973 



Teacher Education Center Act of 1973 

This act takes note of the fact that the responsibility for pre-servtce 
teacher education has historically been assigned to the colleges and 
universities, with inservice education being the primary responsibility of 
District School Boards, and expresses legislative intent that a new state 
policy for education of teachers be adopted whereby teachers will have a 
major role in designing, developing, implementing and evaluating solutions 
to meet their educational needs. 

Effective July 1, 1973, the act assigns responsibility for operating programs 
for pre-service and inservice teacher education jointly to the colleges and 
universities, the District School Boards, and the teaching profession. The 
colleges and universities are assigned primary responsibility for operat- 
ing [)re-service programs, the School Boards are assigned primary respon- 
sibility for operating inservice programs, and the teaching profession is 
assigned the responsibility for providing information to make all programs 
meaningful and relevant. 

The State Board of Education is directed to develop regulations providing 
for establishment of Teacher Education Centers in School Districts designed 
to augment university teacher education programs and district inservice 
programs, and to provide time and opportunity to pre-service and inservice 
teachers to interact with faculty and staff of the colleges and districts. 

Each teacher education center shall be planned, financed and staffed jointly 
by one or more School Districts and one or mere Colleges or Universities, 
and shall operate a program, including: 

1. Inservice teacher education. 

2. Pre-service teacher education. 

3. Preparation and reproduction of teacher training materials. 
k. Community participation in educational programs, and 

5, Development of recommendations for programs of a 1 ternat i ve routes 
to certification and completion of masters degrees. 

6. Any other activities, consistent with standards established by the 
Department which are designed to satisfy a need demonstrated within 
the School District. 

Any programs offered through teacher education centers must have the approval 
of the Department- of Education and must be consistent with appropriate standards 
and procedures for approval of pre-service and inservice programs of teacher 
educat ion . 
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The act also est^iblishes a State Council for Teacher Education Centers, 
to be composed of twelve members appointed by the Governor, including: 



1 . 


S ix 


classroom teachers, 




Two 


un 1 verb i uy Lcacner euucaiors , 


3. 


One 


District School Superintendent, 


k. 


One 


School Board Member, and 


5. 


Two 


representatives of the Department of Education 



Council members shall be appointed for three year terms and shall have the 
respons i bi 1 i ty: 

1. To recommend to the Department of Education the most feasible location 
for teacher education centers, 

2. To recommend guidelines for expenditure of funds for teacher education 
centers , 

3. To evaluate the progress of teacher education centers, and 

^. To perform any other duties necessary to achieve the purposes of 
the act. 

Each Teacher Center shall be located in facilities furnished by the School 
Board, and shall be administered by a local Center Council of not less than 
nine members, appointed by the School Board, The membership of the Council 
must be representative of all applicable groups, provided that a majority 
must be composed of classroom teachers. 

Each local Center Council is responsible for recommending policies and 
developing goals and objectives for the Center, making recommendations for 
employment of the staff of the Center, and for making recormiendations for 
an appropriate budget. 

in mul ti -d i strict centers, a proportionate number of members shall be 
appointed from each district based upon the total number of teachers in 
each participating district. 

Each local Teacher Center must submit an annual report to the State Council 
for Teacher Education Centers outlining the programs and activities conducted 
in the Center. The State Council shall review such reports and submit an 
evaluation to the State Board of Education and the Legislature. 

The funding of local Teacher Centers shall be the joint responsibility of 
the participating school districts, colleges and universities, and the 
Department of Education. 

The School Board is responsible for the provision of facMJtJes, employ- 
ment of staff, and provision of funds for inservice training expenditures. 
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The Board of Regents is responsible for allocating faculty positions to 
each Center, based upon the student credit hours earned by participants, 
and for providing an equivalent pro rata amount of non-faculty resources 
allocated for the state university system. 

The Department of Education is responsible for insuring that adequate 
resources will be made available to a Teacher Center prior to approval of 
the Center. The Commissioner is further directed to include in the Depart- 
ment's legislative budget the amount of funds necessary to properly fund 
each Center. 

The act authorizes funding to the university system for non-credit student 
Contact hours in Teacher Centers at the same rate allowed for upper divi- 
sion credit courses, and prohibits college faculty members from charging 
consultant fees for services performed in approved Teacher Centers. 
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